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FOREWORD 

W HAT liappcns to Vount^ people who leave school but cannot 
find jobs is a inaiier of national concern. During recent vears 
the number of sutli youilis has greatly increased. Xor can it be 
e.xpecicd that this problem will disap[)ear with the return of 
so-called ‘‘normal times." 

¥ 

In June 1934 the Oflice of Education, with the cooperation of 
other Government agencies concerned with youth, called a con- 
ference of representative leaders tliroughout the country to con- 
sider what steps might properly lae taken to .serve best the needs 
j of you\h. As one result oi this conference a cuinniittee on youtli 
problems was created in the Office of Education. A subsidy was 
secured for this committee's wbrk from the General Education 
Board. The committee, among other things, has carried forward 
two studies, the results of which are published in a series of brief 
bulletins, of which this bulletin is the si.xth. The names of others 
appear on the back of the title page of this bulletin. 

The main purpose of these publications is to assist communities 
and youth agencies, with the aid of youths themselves, to develop 
the Ijcst possible programs. Young people ask only for a chance. 
They are willing to work diligently to improve the conditions 
under which they shall spend their lives. It is hoped that in 
some small degree this scries of bulletins w ill assi.st them and the 
communities and agencies with which they work to make the 
necessary adjustments speedily apd wisely. v 

. joH.N \V. Sti DI^B.MvER. 

^ Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 


THE PERIOD of youih is ihf real iK'giniiing of life's adventure. 
The individual has secured a background of facts and reaches 
. out for the meaning that lies Ix'vond. Ideals are unsullied, 
powers are expanding, opportunity seems assured^^^he ro- 
mance of existence is undimme^. Red-blooded cou^^^^^tfoted 
friendship, and high aspiration are its emblems. Accomplish- 
ment and success are hopefully e.xperied and th^future beckons 
with its prospects and its promises. Such is the American dream 
for youth. 

Many an adult lookmg back on his own youth of 40, 30, 20, 
or 10 years ago will recall the engaging uncertainties, the uneasy 
.smpen.se. The tlream was not all realized, but in its e.ssential 
features it was. What alxjut the youth of today? What does 
the future hold for him? What arc his conditions, his needs, and 
his interest.s? 

Many communities have tried to find answers to these and other 
questions regarding their young people. By reference to (he bib- 
liography at the end of this bulletin one will find the names of 
the communities which have undertaken youth surveys and 
. • carried them to the jxjint of publication. Naturally, many other 
communities have made various studies, but the reports arc not 
available for distribution. The principal findings of these youth 
surveys are brought together in part I of this bulletin. 

An examination of these surveys which communities have 
conducted independent of one another will reveal the great 
need of ^data ^gathered on a comparable basis from community 
k> community. To meet this need, the Office of Education 
through its Committee on Youth Problems set out early in 1935 
to secure the cooperation of a selected list of communities in 
making surveys of their youth on a common basis. Thirteen 
communities, ranging in size from about 4,000 to more than a 
million populatigi^ ^‘noperated in conducting these surveys in 

t IX 


±. 



1935. The information gathered on a comparable ba.si.s covTred 
important facts regarding education, employment, and recreat,ion 
of youth. The principal values of these surveys accrue to the 
communities making them. Nevertheless, some of the most im- 
' portant findings in these 13 surveys are of significance to persons 
interested in the problems of youth. Therefore, a random sam- 
pling of the returns was brought together and the main points 
tabulated in the Office of Education. The results of these tabu- 
lations are reported in part II of this bulletin. 

The surveys conducted in ^he 1 3 communities with the coopera-, 
tion of the Office of Education afford valuable experience on 
the technical problems involved in making surveys of youth. 
The formulation of an appropriate questionnaire, the securinii 
of the cooperation of the community and the young people them- 
selves in supplying the information, the methods of tabulating, 
and the interpretation of the Results arc all matters which require 
^ the light of experience. Therefore, the main points growing out 
of this experience in the m^ng of surveys are summarizec^n 
part III under the heads oT“\Vhat Information to Gather", 
“How to Obtain It”, and “How To Make it Usable After it is 
Secured.” 

I ' 
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Part I 


YOUTH SURV^S CONDUCTED INDEPENDENTLY 


THE BACKGROUND 


i. 


THK DA I A gathered by independent studies of youtli are diver- 
sified in nature and often arc not comparable, pv\ ing to different 
interpretations of teriiis and varying ways of seburing the infor- 
mation. Esp>ecially significant is the fact that many of the sur- 
veys did not gather information regarding a true cross section of 
youth; selectivity in the persons interviewed obviously reduce^ 
the validity of any o^nparisons which may be made of the find- 
ings. Some features recur from survey to survey and appear to 
be comparable within limits. Attempt is made in these pages to 
discuss such topics under a few general headings. The names of 
the surveys referred to will be found in the bibliography beginning 
on page 75. 

EDUCATION 

Present School Attendance 

THE NUMBER of boys and girls still in school has been an 
object of inquiry in several surveys. In the Douglas County, 
Wis., report (29) ^ it was pointed out that there^ are approxi- 
mately twice as many girls as boys of ages 15 to 29 in school, the 
percentages being 43 and 21, resp>ectively. Somewhat lower 
figures arc given for another Wisconsin county. Wood (29), where 
the percentages are 26 and 18. A straight sample of the youth 
population of ages 16 to 24, inclusive, in New York City (21) 
shows 20 percent in school or college. 

More often, data on present school attendance are secured in 
follow-up studies of high-school graduates. Attempt has been 
made in table 4 to bring tpgether the findings from some of these 
studies not only on the total number of graduates continuing 
their education but also on the types of schools which they attend. 

1 Figures in parentheses found throughout part 1 refer to items in the 
bibliography. 

1 







An important factor to be considered in all data of this sort is 
the length of the period which has intervened between the time of 
graduation trom high school and the time vvhgn data on contin- 
uance in school were secured. Obviously, lower percentages in 
school are likely to'be shown in cases where a longer period has 
elapsed since graduation from high school. Attention is invited 
to the report on these dates for each .survey included in table 1 . 

Another source of possible error in comparisons is in various 
classifications of the schools attended. The columns headed 
‘‘University or college" and “Postgraduate work in high school" 
give, it is believed, reasonably comparable data, except in two 
cases explained by footnotes. The column headed “Other 
schools" includes preparation for teaching, training for nursing, 
business college, other vocational study, junior college, and special 
courses of various kinds for either full timp or part time. The 
wide divergence in results which are reported in this column are 
in parf owing to the inclusion of in some surveys of those enrolled 
in part-time courses and the exclusion of part-time students in 
other surveys. 


T.\bi k 1. Fdui alional dvstribulion <>J , high-school graduates 


Percentages in — 


Survey 


Baltimore (9) * 

Denver (1) 

Milwaukee ^ 

Minneapolis (14)... 

Connecticut State (2) 

Minnesota State (13) 


of 

gradu- 

ation 

2 

! Date (if follow-^ip 

j * * 

3 

L'ni- 
ver- 
sity or 
! col- 
■ ICRC 

4 

1 Post- 
graduate 
work in 
^ high . 
schools 

5 

_____ _ 1 

Other 

schools 

6 

1 

1933 

February 1934. . 

18. 9 

2.2 

24.0 

/ 1929 

September 1929 . 

48. 9 

1. 1 

10.3 

\ 1933 

February 1934., 

30. 3 

5.9 

11.2 

1933 


25. 9 

6.3 

21.5 

f 1932 

M ay-October 

26. 0 

3.7 

4.1 


1933. 




{ 1934 

May 1935 

23. 4 

2.0 

8.0 

1931-34 

October 1934. . . 

20.7 

*4.2 

16.0 

f 1932 

June 1933 

12. 6 

. 6.V4 

19.7 

^ 1933 

June 1934 

13. 1 

6.® 

16.5 

{ 1934 

June 1935 

12.6 

4.7 

17.3 


> Due to va^ng way* of following up graduate* enrolled in different typo 
of Khools, the percentages for Baltimore lack certain elements of compara- 
bility with results secured from other lurveys. 

* Milwaukee. Wis. Survey of employment and school status of Milwaukee 
high-school naduates, class of Jyne 1933. Division of Instruction and 
Research, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1934, 27 p. Mimeographed. 

* Postgraduate and evening school. « 




Much variation exists in the percentages of high*school gradu- 
ates that continue in school. The greater amount of this varia- 
bility. appears to be tracealtlc to the place of residence of the 
graduate. The percentages arc, in general, much higher in large 
cities than in rural areas and smaller towns. The reason.s are 
undoubtedly in part economic, but principally the graduates are 
more likely to continue their education if institutions for further 
study are readily at hand. In the Minnesota. State surveys this 
fact is brought out clearly through sepacate tabulations for the 
three large cities. While the total proportion continuing their 
education in 1934 is .somewh^Tt larger for the three cities than for 
'the remaining areas of the State, 37.3 percent against 33.5 per-^ 
cent, the contrast appears most noticeably in the type of school 
fended. The large cities had nearly 22 percent of their 1934 
^aduates in universities and collegc.s, whereas the dthcr sections 
of the State had only 9 percent of the graduates aftendihg institu- 
tions of these types. On the other hand, types of in.stitutions 
which were more easily accessible to youth in rural areas and 
smaller places, such as teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and 
high-school teacher-training department.s, attracted most of the 
graduates who continued in school. Further evidence on the 
importance'of accessibility is provided in the large percentage of 
graduates in Milwaukee who arc attending .schools other than 
colleges and universities (sec table 1); Milwaukee is outstanding 
in its provisions for vocational education. 

Educ^tiottol Attuintnent of Those Who Huve Dfoblxd Out 

of School 

ESPECIAL interest attaches ttj those young men and young 
women who are no longer in school. This interest is evidenced 
by the number of youth surveys which center their attention on 
the out-of-schooI group. 

Inquiry into the grade completed on leaving school has been 
included in a number of surveys. Unemployed young men 
who were registered in Connecticut State employment offices 
“on the whole had had only grade schooling or at the most a 

limited amount of very general work in a secondary school; 

a slightly smaller proportion of women (than of men) were 
completely untrained and a slightly larger proportion of wo- 
men than men had finished high school.’’ (3) In a Detroit 
study (12)^ of 500 young people it was found that one-fourth 




3 


had 8 or 9 years of schooling to their credit and two-fifths h<id 
finished 12 years; less than 2 percent were college gradual* s. 
In Houston, Tex. (27), a study of out-of-school youth of ages 12 
to 21 disclosed that 9 percent of 1,592 boys had stopped their 
school attendance somewhere at the elementary school level. 
33 p>crcent had gone no further than junior high school, 51 ' 
percent had finished their schooling somewhere in the senior 
high school, and 7 percent had attended college; the percentages 
finishing each of the four units mentioned were, of course, lower; 
they were approximately 4, l^ 32, and Jess than 1. Of 1,856 
girls 9 percent had stopped with the elementary school, 25 
percent with junior high school, 63 percent with senior high 
school, and less than percent had done college work; the 
percentage s ^ mpleting work in each of the units were, respec- 
tively, Hl»5, and less than 1. In interpreting these figures 
it needs to be borne in mind that Houston operates on an 1 1-year 
plan with 5 grades in the elementary school, 3 in junior high 
school, and 3 in senior high school. 

Of 1,610 young people belonging to relief families in Snoho- 
mish County, Wash.,* almost* one-third had only an eighth- 
grade education; but also one-third had been graduated from 
high school. Rural young men in Genesee County, N. Y. (19), 
had completed on an average 9.8 years of study before leaving 
school, while the average schooling of young women in the same 
locality was slightly over 11 years. Figures pertaining to the 
hjghest grade completed by out-of-school farm boys are given 
in Table 2. ^ 

*Snohpmiih County, Wash., Study of education and employment 
«|xrience among young people in families under the care of the WERA 
in Snohomish County. State Department of Education, Olympia, 1935 
1 p. Unpublished. 
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^ Includes both sexes. i Less than eighth grade. 


/The place of residence appears to have been of even great r 
importance in fixing a limit to tlie amount of schooling than : 
is in determining present ^hool atten'i^ance. It if difficult o 
explain the extreme variations in table 2 on any other groun .. 
Certain selectivity there may have been in the young peoj .e 
interviewed in some of the surveys reported in table 2, bu’. 
after all, each survey dealt ^ith farm boys who had left schoi .. 
.\lx)ut the only feature which the results from different surve-.' 
have in common is that large numbers of these 1k>vs had stopp> ; 
their school attendance cither at the end of the eighth grade 
at completion of the twelfth grade. In this respect the dam l' i 
farm txjys agree rather closely with those reported in the pi- - 
ceding paragraph from other survevs. 

Desire for Further School Training 

IX Milwaukee® o4 percent of the high-school graduates indi- 
cated interest in doing work the college level. About .''' 
percent of the younger unemployed group in the New York 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx “expres.se(! 
a desire for additional training; the others said they dicT not 
want any kind of further education. The young pieople who 
said they wanted further training were interested chiefly in 
vocational work. Few ex-pressecl a desire to return to the class- 
room for further academic education.’’ (21) Nearly 87 percent 
of Houston’s (2~) oui-of-school youth were interested in further 
vocational training, and onc-half of them were willing to work 
half-time if they might thereby receive .some additional education. 

A desire to continue their education was expressed by 44 
percent of the out-of-school (arm youth questioned in Iowa (“i, 
and by 70 percent of the town youth. The subjects most fre- 
quently mentioned by the farm youth in this connection art> 
agriculture, homcmaking, and the general high-school course. 
Town youth are more interested incummcrcial subjects, teaching,, 
engineering, mechanics, and business management. Speaking 
of this group of individuals, Starrak says: 

For the greatest number of these out-of-school youth a 
return to the current curriculum of the school would lx* 
worse than useless. A new curriculum, a new technique 
. of instruction, a new and different, type of organization, 

1 Milwaukrr, Wis., Survey of employment and school status of Milwaukrr 
high-school graduates, class of June 1933. Division of Instruction and 
Research, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1934. 27,p. Mimeograph^. 
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aiul a nfw or ai a rroricntcd teaching siafT arc all 

required, if much ol permanent vMuc is to l)c achieved with 
these youne jx'ople. Part-time eaucation at the local high 
school would seem to present a solution. ("') 

► 

Vocaticmal Training 

THE DESIRE for vocational training on the part of these young 
people undoubtedly retleci> their need of joljs. In this connec- 
tion it is of significance to note that in two States studies have 
revealed an inadequate supply of skilled labor. In a study con- 
ducted in Arizona it was'pointed out that ‘‘there is a shortage 
of .\-l competent, well-trpined workers. In Connecticut it 
W 4 S found that ‘‘in the midst of widespread unemployment, 
there exists at the present time a .-rubstaniial demand for skilled 
workers which far exceeds the supply.”(3) • 

In view of the demand for skilled workers, it is noteworthy 
that so large a proportion of youth is vocationally unprepared. 
In Connecticut “in()re than '3 jjcrcent of the 43.106. young 
people seeking jobs throutih the employment offices were un- 
trained for any skilled occupation" and ‘‘more than 40 percent 
were untrained to do any kind of work." (3) The latter figure 
agrees with the findings in Milwaukee, where 45 percent of the 
high-schtx)l graduates re|X)rted that they were not specially 
trained for any type of work. In the Massachusetts Census of 
Unemployment (10), it was shown that more than two-thirds of 
all the persons in the .State who had never worked had received 
no vcKational training. Furthermore, it appears that such 
preparation as these unemployed persons may have had is pre- 
dominantly in the alr eady overoowded clerical field, rather 
than in the skilled trades!**'^ 

Discussion of results in the Detroit .study of youth is concerned 
not so much with the amount of special training which these 
youth had as with the conclusion that it ‘‘does not appear to 
have had any significant effect either upon employment or 
wages earned’ , probably ‘‘due to the all-too-frequent situation 
of youth unable to .secure employment in the«field for which he 
has been trained." (1^) 

* Arizona (State). Report on study of trade and industrial education for 

the State of Arizona. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, 1933. 9 p. Unpublished. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Extent of Employment and Unemployment 

. I HE INFORMATION collccicdl^y^thc Massachmeiis (Jcnsi., 
of L ncmploymcni, covering all ages, youth included, has cii;- 
I)haiically demonstrated the gravity of the unemploymcm 
situation. 

I he seriousness of the problem of unemployment is con- 
dusivcly shown by a study of the results of this census, 
especially in view of the fact that Massachusetts is an im-. 
portant industrial State, and the conditions are similar in 
tho.se in other industrial States. The statistical data here 
presented furnish abundant evidence of the burden, of th( 
depression; the inability of large numbers of persons lu 
obtain work; the long duration of their unemployment, 
especially in certain industries and occupations; the ver\ 
high percentage unemployed of young persons who are 
seeking work; the acute need of employment by heads ol 
households; and the apparent lowering of the employable 
age limit. (10) ^ • , 

From the standpoint of numbers involved the younger age 
groups arc most seriously affected. In Massachusetts (10) 56 
percent of the out-of-school men 15 to 19 years old who desired 
to work were unemployed; for women the corresponding per- 
centage was 46. In the age group 20 to 24 the percentages 
vtere 35 for men and 23 for women. In the New York City 
study of Unemployed youth (21) of ages 16 to 24, inclusive, the 
largest proportions of “employables” out of work was found 
among those under 20 years of age; moreover, almost three- 
fourths of these younger unemployed had never held jobs. 

Employment statistics compiled by a number of studies have ' 
been brought together in table 3, mainly as a convenience in 
reporting. Attention is invited to the classification 6f the studies 
into two groups. A certain amount of comparability exists in 
the results within these two groups, but care needs be exercised 
in makii)g comparisons between groups. ' Owing to the fact 
that many of those interviewed were in school or for other 
j reasons were not seeking work, » the sum ofnhe percentages oT 
employed and unemployed does not equal 100. 

The figures for the city of Dayton and the State of Massa- 
chusetts correspond very closely to one another; an interesting 
point in view of the fact that these two enumerations were both 


planned as complete censuses of the population. On the whole, 
there is fairly close agreement in the findings for the first croup 
reported in table 3. 

Table 3. — Dtslnbulwn of employed ana unemployed youth 


Survey and date 


: Age 


Percentage 
e' 111 ployed 
I full-time 
I or pai t- 
time 


Percentage 

uncm- 

ployrd 


I 

1 2 3 4 


CENSUS STUDIES 


Dayton,* 1934 

New York City, 1935 (21)* , 

Massachusetts State, 1934 (10). . . 

.... 16-24 

. . 16 24 

36. 7 
36.0 
38. 3 

24.'’ 
33. 0 
22. 6 

UIOH-SCHOOl. GRADUATES"' 




Baltimore. 1933 (91 

' 

26.0 

25. 8 
22. 2^ 
25. 2 

38. 2 

I 45. 1 ! 

18. 8 i 
■ 32. 2 
34. 0 
(') 

1 

Denver: 1 

-1929 (1) 

in 

1933 : 


Milwaukee, 1933* 

1 ^ 
^2. ^ 

8. 9 

1 R A 

Minneapolis: i 

1926 (14) : • . ' 

1929. . ; ; . . . . 


1932 > . 


1 'Xn 0 

1933 


JU. V 
77 

1934 


1 AA.D 

1 77 \ 

Connecticut State, 1931-34 (2). . . . 


3L 0 

16.8 

Id 

Minnesota State: 

1932 (13) 

1933 

1 1 
1 

40.. 7 
41. 2 
43. 6 

1934 ; 

■■■‘i ;• 

1 *t, 

17 7 


1 . A. : 

1 Z. d 


> Dayton, Ohio. Occupational characteristics survey. Dayton City Plan 
Board, 1934, 79 p. Unpublished. 

* Approximate percentages based on a preliminary report. 

» Milwaukee, Wis. Survey of employment and school status of Milwau- 
kcc high^school graduates, class of June 1933. Division of Instruction and 
Research, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1934. 27 p. Mimeographed. 

• Not reported. 

m 

The data presented for high-school graduates were in most 
cases gathered within 1 year after their graduation. In other 
those enumerated had less than a year in which to adjust 
themselves to a change from school to employment. About 


one-fourth of those graduated in 1933 from the ^high school > 
in Baltimore, Denver, and Milwaukee wore ’found to be eni 
• ployed when followed up in 1934. In the case of Minneapoli- 
ii was possible to secure data for as far hack as 1926. The trcn<i 
in. employment and unemployment of the high-school graduaic'v 
in this city through the years provides .some revealing contrast'. 
Comparison is also possible with State-wide data for Minncsot.'- 
- for the graduating classes of 1 932, 1 933, and 1 934. Em^’loymen t ^ 
in the city for the 3 years under consideration is notably below 
that in the State as a whole, owing probably to the inclusion ol 
rural regions in the latter data; correspondingly the unemploy- 
ment is definitely greater in the city. 

An attempt to bring the results of surveys of rural youth into 
"fable 3 had to be abandoned owing to the lack of comparability 
of data. iWere arc, however, five of thc.se surveys which throw 
somedight on the unemployment proWem as it affects rural 
youth; these five are Iowa (7), Ohio (23), Genesee County. 

N. '^'.(19), Douglas County, Wis. (29)/ and Wood County. 
Wis. (29). In' the two Wisconsin counties and in Genesc<' 
County, N. Y., young persons /5 to 29 years of age were inter- 
viewed; in the Iowa study the ages included were 15 to 25; and 
in Ohio; 16 to 24. All studies, except in Iowa, included youth 
in school as well as, those out of school. The Wisconsin and 
Iowa studies were made in the period 1934-35 and the New 
\ork study in 1933-34; the Ohio study was somewhat earlier. 
1932. 

In Iowa 4.6 percent report definitely that they are unemployed ; 
in Ohio and New York 1 1 percent say that they are not gainfully 
employed. In Douglas County, 3Vls., 75.7. percent report 
themselves as unemployed and in Wood County, 79.6 percent; 
the p>ercentages for these two counties include those in school 
and. those staying at l\^me who do not consider themselves 
employed there; what was probably meant by those responding 
was that they were not receiving wages. Fifty-seven percent of 
Iowa youth were “staying at home”; 32.5 p<?rcent reported that 
they were employed. In Ohio 1 1 percent were employed away 
from home. In the Wisconsin counties the percentages em- 
ployed were 24.2 and 20.4; those considering themselves em- 
ployed at home are included in these percentages. 

It b apparent that unemployment ,in the sense of having 
nothing to do is faced by relatively -few of these niraJ youth. 














The work \nhlch ijhcy can grt to do, however, is usually in or 
Jbout the home and frccjuendy does not brin^ them any appre- 
ciable wage return'. 

. ' ^ 7 

Re^tionship of School T raining to Employment 

A FEW of the’ studies provide information on the relationship 
l)ctween extent of school training and employment. Referring 
again to tabic 3, the reader may Ijc impressed that certain sig- 
niheant ipdgnHMX^^an be based on data there reported, since 
a nuraOer of the surveys were of high-school graduates. It 
need* to be borne in ipipd, however, that the graduates when 
interviewed had in most cases been out of school less than a, year; 
obviously comparison with groups which are older and have 
been out of school for longer periods of time is not warranted. 
Add to this the varying interpretations which are placed upon 
employment and unemployment in-different surveys, and con- 
fidence in comparisons between or among .surveys is considerably 
shaken. There remains the passibility of compari.sons wif/iin 
surveys. • , . 

In New York City it was found that while “the ranks of the 
unemployed young person# hold all gtades of attainment from 
comparative illiteracy to college graduation ... in the makty 
however, the educational achievement of the unemployed youth 
appears to be somewhat inferior to that of the employed of the 
same age group. In each borough the percentage of the unem- 
ployed who had not finished elementary .school was greater than 
that of the employed, and the percentage who were high-.school 
graduates or who had had a college education was smaller.” (21 ) 
And in the Dayton Occupation Characteristics Survey the follow- 
ing statement is made : „ ^ 

That lack of education may be one of the most significant 
reasons for the extent of unemployment is evidenced by ihe 
I fact that the median education of employed persons is 10^ 
i . years as agair^st 6% years for unemployed persons seeking 

' work and as against 10^ years for unemployed persons who 
are not scaWng work^ ■ 

In Houston (27) the percentages of out-of-school young people 
who had never worked may be computed from one of the tables 
and related to the school trainingT of the.se same persons. A 

* Dayton, Ohio. (>cupatiorial characteri.stic.s survey;, Payton City Plan- 
nin^ Boards 1934. 79 p. Unpublished. , • . 


steadily lower proportion of 4x)th boys and girls belong to li.e 
“never worked” class as one considers those. who never went I • .> 
yond elemfntar)' school, those who stopped somewhere in juni u . i 
high school, and those who entered or completed high schu' i/ 
The trend is reversed for those who continued beyond hiuh* 
school; this may be acepunicd for by the explanation that tluv 
..have ^en out of school a shorter tinje,'and more of them than 
of the high-school group l)dong tolKe leisure class; at all evcni<. 
this group approximates the 'Record of the junior high school 
gFoup:inahc percentage who have never worked. 

A survey made in Missouri during 1935 of high-school grad- 
uates, college students who had been compelled to leave collece 
for hnanotal reasons, and college graduates, covering the years 
from 1930 to 1934,. showed “that 'unemployment is greatest 
among high-school graduates, being 37.9 percent for the 4-ycar. 
period; next highest among college students leaving college be- 
fore graduation, beihg 31.5 percent for the 4-year period; and 
lowest among college graduates, being only 13.9 percent for 
the 4 years.'’ (15) 

•An inquiry into the ecbnomic status of Purdue University 
graduates (1928-34) yielded the information that 89 percent 
were gainfully employed and, in addition,* that more than two- 
thirds of tfie employed group were engaged -in activities “for 
\Vhich training was secured in the University.” (6) 

%ypc&j3fEmploy}nent " , 

AN IMPORTANT etlect of the depression has been to force 
young people into fields of employment ■\yhich perhaps they 
wyuld otherwise not have chosen. About one-half of those grad- 
uated in the classes from 1921 to 1933 of the Vocational School 
fbr Boys, Elizabeth, N. J. (18), reported that they had at some 
time wofked at the trade for which they had been specifically 
..trained; at the time the investigation was made early in 1934 
slightly more than one-fifth w'ere so employed. The reasons 
given by the graduates for not following their own trade fell under 
four heads: Lack of opp>ortunity, circumstances, accident, and 
choice or design; more than half of the responses ^ong to the 
first category. 

. Among the girl graduates of the Denver high schools in'! 933, 
“there is a notable decline, compared wuth 1 929, in the percentage 
employed in the more highly develooed skills. . . , The.largest 
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>hift in the employment of the girls is in the group designated as 
domestics.’ In 1929 only 1 .8‘^erccat of the graduates were thus 
employed, while at the present time there arc 18.2 percent. 
. . . The striking figure in the occupations of the boys occurs in 
the unskilled manual-labor group; more than twice as many of 
the boys are employed in this type of work as in 1929." (1) 
Likewise, in the Connecticut State Employment Survey "a 
large number of applicants applied for *any kind of work’ w ithout 
regard to previous training and were registered for un.skilled jobs 
or clerical work of a very general nature. The immediate 
necessity of earning rather than the pursuance of any definitclv 
planned career unfortunately motivated this vague request for a 
job.” (3) And in Houston (27), 42 percent of 3,365 out-of-.school 
young people e.xpressed the feeling that they had been compelled 
to engage in ordinarily unacceptable occupations. 

Although there is a tendenc)^or employed youth to concentrate 
in the lower occupational levels, neverthele.ss a few may be found 
in a broad variety of activities— industrial, clerical, commercial, 
^nd professional. Thus, an analysis of the jobs held by 500 
selected young men and women in Detroit (12) shqwcd them to 
have worked at 77 different occupations since leaving school. In 
Denver (1), it was noted that some ingenious high-school gradu- 
ate? w.erc finding new fields of em^yment, while an investiga- 
tiotf into the vocational interests of the idle yoTii^ ofiLyconfing 
County, Pa. (25), indicated that, many of them had developed 
interests beyond the aims or fafilitics of the high-school program. 

Duration of Employment and Unemployment 

THE TIME element in the unemployment problem has received 
less attention than its other phases, but in Detroit it was discovered 
that, “Although the percentage'that has never been employed is 
not large, those employed 25 percent of the time or less (including 
j those never employed) comprise 41.4 percent of the combined 
group” (12). One to two years of work since leaving school was 
I reported by nearly one-third of the Iowa youths who had been 
employed at all (7); one-fourth of them reported that they had 
worked 9 months or less. From statements by young then to 
24 years of age who registered with the Connecticut Slate Em- 
ployroent Service (3) it was learned that the median length of 
unemployment at the time of registration had been 6 months; for 
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Wijincn ihc median pcric^dul imciiipluymcm had l)een 4.5 inonil.- 
In (he New VVh'k Ci(y youth .sampling ccasus, “Oftho.se who h. tj 
been fortunate enough to find jobs at some time since they li it 
.schot)!, half had at the time they were interviewed had no em- 
ployment for at lea.st a year, many not for several years. Mon - 
over, such JoIk as they had had were in general of such a tempo- 
rary nature that many had l>cen unemployed the greater part i| 
the time since they left school. Of those w ho had never had am 
employment at all, more than three-fifths had been out of school 
at least 1 year, many for ?> or more years.*’ (21) 

Remuneration 

THE RECORDED earnings of employed youth vary from survi v 
to survey and are frequently not given in comparable figures 
Three-fourths of 214 Baltimore high-school graduates (9) iruikt- 
S10-S16 a week, and in Connecticut {?>) two-fifths of 43,Kif> 
young persons registered with the State employment service had 
at no time during their work experience been paid more than SI 
a week; the highest weekly wage received by almost one-third ol 
the total number was between SI 5 and $25. The Detroit sam- 
pling (12) showed slightly more than one-fourth in the $16-$2l 
cl^ and one-fifth earning $21-$26. Twenty-five to forty cents 
an hour b the amount paid to-almost half of 5.54 Milwaukee high- 
school graduates; ® one-fourth of thertf^arn less than 25 cents an 
hour; and one-fifth 40-75 cents an hour. 

In Iowa (7) one-third of 286 rural young people receive $5-Slo 
weekly, one-third $10-$15, and one-sixth S15-S20. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of 300 unmarried individuals in rural Ohio 
were working fpr their parents without definite arrangement for 
economic return; they “were forced to be content with subsistence 
plus whatever else the parents fck able to give, which frequently 
was nothing at all” (23)v The earnings of farm youth in two 
Wisconsin counties (29) afe^ reported on a yearly basis. In 
Douglas County the girls make almost twice, as much money as 
the boys (an average per year of $^6 as compared with $130); 
with a similar group in Wood County^he advantage Is reversed. 
the boys be ing paid on the average $159 aheUhe girls $103. 

* Milwaukee, Wis. Survey of employment and school^tus of Milwaukee 
high-Khool graduates, class of June 1933. Division of insthsetion and Re- 
search, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1 934. 27 p. Mimeographed. 


Among graduates of die Elizalielh (X. j.) \ocationaI St Itool 
lor Boys (18) the starling wages had liecn alxnit 25 to 45 
tents an hour with the average near 35 cents an hour. Starting 
wages were fairly uniform w ithin these limits and little variation 
occurred for those employed in difTcrent trades or in ticcupations 
lor which they had not Ixrn sjiecificailv trained. 

Among the employed youth t>f Houston, a relationship was 
indicated between amount of .salary and extent of education. 

In approximating the median salaries of the fxiys, it is 
found that the median .salary approximates $8 until the eighth- 
grade group is reached; then it l>ccomes SI 1 until the eleventh 
grade is reached, from the cle\enth grade through the 
sec6nd year of college the median rises- to $14. For the last 2 
years in college it reaches $20. We find in general then, as is 
to be expected, a rise in median weekly salary as the extent of 
education increases. No significant difference is apparent in 
the matter ol a single grade, but the diflerentiation begins in 
the upper grade of the junior high school, it becomes more 
pronounced at the end ‘jfai^or high schcol, ifnd still more 
noticeable at the end of ^jl^frd year of college. 

Much this same paTtern is .showp bv the girls* salaries 
except that the differentiation is nor so consistent as in the 
case of the boys. I n general, however, we find differentiation 
beginning in the last year of junior high school, becoming 
more pronounced in the tenth grade, and though somewhat 
inconsistent, becoming still greater after the third college 
‘ year. (27) 

RECREATION 

• > * 

Occurrence of Recreation as a Topic of Inquiry 

EVERY ONE of the surveys e.\amined and listed in the bibli- 
ography found at the end of this publication supplies some infor- 
mation on the education and employment of youth. These two 
fields are the only ones which are represented in all surveys. 
Use of leisure time is, however, another subject on which data 
are included in a considerable number of the studies. 

The LeisurC'Time Activities Reported 

IN MOST of the investigations which give any attention to 
recreation, analysis is made of leisure-time activities and interests. 
The problem of summarization of the findings is complicated 
somewhat by the fact that in some studies the general interests of 
young people are asked for, recreation included; in these rases it 
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is not easy to segregate from the reports those interests which m.t . 
properly be regarded as recreational and come out with ar v 
statistical measure which can be compared wdth findings of oth< r 
surveys. 

Data sufficiendy comparable to be brought together into a 
table a»e found in seven surveys. (See table 4.) Inspection of 
the data suggests that reading is by far^e o>ost favored form nf 
recreation among young people. In part this.'ascendancy is owin? 
\ to the number of rural surveys included; reading has more com- 
petition as a preferred leisure-time activity with city youth; .it 
least this appears to be the case in Detroit and Houston, tw’o of tli<- 
studies which report on recreational activities of urban youth. 
Swimming, athletic games, “shows’, and dancing are popular 
recreational activities with young people. Needlework and sew- 
ing receive high votes of preference from young women where, as 
happens in a number of the surveys, separate results are reported 
for the sexes. 
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Table 4. — Principal leisure-time activities participated in or prejerred 
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Not infrequently a further break-down of recreational intercsi' 
and activities is attempted. A number of the surveys contain 
more detailed classifications on hobbies, “datintf*’ activitie-. 
attendance at motion-picture theaters, and the like, in an effor. 
to discover the frequency of occurrence and the amount of tim- 
speht with specific activities. In Houston (27), for instance , 
inquiry was made into the outdoor and indoor sports favored b\ 
young men and women; among outdoor sports swimming and 
athletic games are the most popular with both boys and girl>; 
in indoor activities, dancing, listening to the radio, music, 
dramatics, public speaking, and card playing are mentioned 
most frequently. In the Connecticut sur\Ty of recent high-school 
graduates (2) the classification is on the fourfold basis of outdoor 
athletics, dancing, indoor athletics, and plays (‘‘show.s”); youm; 
men reported their preferences in the order given above; young 
women interchanged the order of outdoor athletics and dancing 
in stating their preferences. 

Residing 

SINCK READlN(i is .so ini))ortam a leisure-time activity, the 
kind of material read takes on corresponding importance. The 
Houston and Connecticut studies, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, as well as six of the stAidics included in table 4, contaiiv 
analyses of reading matter. In, books read, fiction heavily out- 
weighs every other type, although history, travel, biography, 
and science are generally mentioned. Among periodicals those 
which fall into the class of “home" or “generar’ magazines 
attract the greatest number of readers; in rural areas farming 
and agricultural journals reduce this prepondernace. Where 
data are given on newspaper reading as well as on reading of 
books and magazines, it appears that newspapers are read most 
commonly, magazines are next in popularity, and books are in 
the third place. News and domic sections are the features of 
newspapers which are most frequently read, news sections being 
preferred by those in the upper age groups. 

Organizational Membership and Attendance 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL affiliations of youth seem to be 
rather few.^ In Iowa (7) only one-third of the young people 
interviewed belonged to any social organization; but religious 
.membership, which was most frequently claimed, reached more 
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than two-thirds of the total number. A somewhat similar propor- 
tion of the young men and women in Genesee County, N. Y. 
(19), were associated with some church; in addition, 81 percent 
of the girls participated in some form of organized school activity. 
In rural Ohio it was found that young persons still attending 
school showed a higher frequency of association mcml^ership 
than those who were not in .school; however, “the number of 
organizations to which these young people belonged was not 
large. If the church and Sunday school were not included 
(65.6 percent) their organization affiliations would indeed be 
meager'’ (23). Twenty-eight percent of Douglas County, Wis. 
(29), youth said that they were church members; two-fifths 
reported attending church;, the next most frequently reported 
organization was the parent-teacher association, to which about 
one-fourth belonged. Similar figures for \Vood County, Wis. 
(29), indicate that young people's church membership amounted 
to 39 percent and their attendance to 51 percent, while com- 
munity organizations in general claimed only 15 percent. 

SUBJECTS INVESTIGATED LESS FREQUENTLY 

Character of Discussion to Follow 

SURVEYS of youth inquire into numerous conditions of youth 
in addition to education, employment, and recreation. These 
three areas, however, are more frequently investigated than any 
others. For this reason more detailed discussion ha^ been given 
to findings in these fields than can be accorded to other areas. 
The present section of part I, in fact, takes on more the character 
of an index to topics treated in the surveys than a discussion of the 
results. It is believed that the reader may have an interest in 
knowing where data on certain topics can be found since space 
for fuller treatment of the findings cannot be reserved. 

One must not expect to find a great amount of comparable 
data on the subjects here listed. The variety in approach and 
treatment, so frequently commented on in earlier pages, applies 
with special emphasis to those subjects which are less frequently 
investigated. 

It will be noted that the three areas already discussed are 
included in the following list. This is not in the nature of re- 
capitulation since topics already discussed are not repeated here. 
Some further conception of the variety of the inquiries into 


ihe facts surrounding education, employment, and recreatioi. 
may be gained from the additional reports on these areas. 

Education 

•Amount of education since graduation from high schcKj 
(2, 7, 16, 18).’ 

Number of years out of school or age at time of quiitint: 
school (2, 7, 9, U), 28). 

Reasons lor leaving school or reasons lor remaining out ol 
school (7, 9, 19, 27, 29). 

School advantages most helpful or most enjoyed (7, 18>, 
"Employment 

Xumlier of positions held, duration of individual Jobs. longe.M 
time employed on any one job (2, 3, 7, 12). 

Economic rctur.n even if working at home, source and amount 
of spending money (2, 19, 23, 27, 29). 

Usual or. earlrer* occupation, type of job last held (19, ’><, 

27.29) . - • 

.\s.sistancc in securing jobs (3, 12). ^ 

Desire for work, employability (3, 10, 12). 

Occupation trained for, desired, or planned (2, 3, 7, 8, IM 

19.23.29) . 

Reasons for unemployment (12, 29). 

Recreation 


Recreation desired or recreation desired in neighborhood 
(2, 12, 19). 

Amount of leisure time (12, 19). 

Place where leisure time is spent (27, 29). 

Facilities for recreation in the home (19, 29). 


Marital Status 


FALLOWING education, employment, and recreation, data are 
most frequently gathered on marital status. In the study of De- 
troit youth (12) inquiry was made into the number of marriage 
licenses issued, but usually the question is asked whether the per- 
son is married, sometimes with the additional categories of single. 


^ Numbers in parentheses 
the bibliography. 




correspondingly numbered references in 
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(livorce<4, separated, or widowed. The number of tho.<c ujunu 
people who are divorced, separated, or widowed is small; conse- 
quently information on the numl^er married or single is sufficient 
to give a rather accurate picture of marital status. In the Con- 
necticut sur\’ey (3) break-down is made against the ages of tho.se 
interviewed and in the twQ Wisconsin counties (2')) cla.ssification 
is made on the basis of residence on farm or in villaize. I n table 5 
these age and residence break-downs arc omitted, but the other 
classifications are reported as found in the surveys. 

Since the data reported in table 5 arc mostly for 1934 and 1935 
it needs to be b>ome in mind that the marriage rates arc probably 
somewhat below normal, owing to economic conditions; some 
indication, however, that the marriage rate is rising among these 
young people is supplied by the percentages of married persons 
among the high-school graduates in Minnesota for 1932 and 
1’934.^ Disparity in the percentages reported in the last column 
of tablets may be accounted for principally by the ages of those 
interview'ed an3 the different selected groups included in the 
results. Table 5 is a good illustration of the fact that studies con- 
ducted independently of one another do not yield inforimmon 
which can be combined. A person examining the darn may 
secure a fairly composite idea of a given situation or p|xfl)lem, but 
the responses secured even to such a simple questit^as “Are you 
married?” will, owing to the different conditions^rrounding each 
.study and the varied treatment in tabulation.^all likelihood lack 
significant comparability, / 
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Guidance 


LACK of vocational planninc^ on the part of tx)th urban ^ncl 
rural youth has been gcncrallv obscr\ cd and this undoubtedlv 
accounts to some degree for the numbers ofuntrained niiplovabtes 
in the lower age groups. Many ynune; persons arc interested in 
vocational activities and c.xpress a desii>for vocational training, 
but they suffer from a deficiency or a total ahsence of the proper 
kind ot guidance. The need for. adequate advice is nauch metre 
strongly emphasized hy the studies here* under consideration than 
the need for increased facilities for vocational ecfA'ation. 

In Lycoming County, Pa. (25), 60" graduates of high schools, 
universities, and technical schools reported on the vocational 
counsel they had received. Of the total group. 69 percent had 
had no guidance at all, 18 percent were advised by a teacher or 
principal, and 8 percent had taken a guidance ccjurse in junior 
or senior high school. The weight attached to recommendations^ 
issuing from su^h guidance contacts is shown by the fact that 
” wherp the young mcri were given counsel by teacher or principal, 
'*3 percent of them followed the advice. In the case of the young 
women, 90 percent foU'pwed the advice." Parental guidance was 
given to onc-third of tl\e boys, but to only 6 percent of the girls. 

The widespread need for adequate vocational coun.seling is 
given concrete expression in the report of the survey of graduates 
from the Elizabeth (N.J.\ Vocational School for Boys: 

We recommend thatVonsideration be given to more or- 
ganized vocational guidWe in the junior high schools and 
the vocational school. Trus should enable pupils in the 
junior high schools to make^a more intelligent choice of vo- 
cational courses in accordanc^vith their inclinatioas, apti- 
tudes, and capabilities. It is a^umed that an adequate 
system of vocational guidance shovld also be available to 
other branches of the public-school Wcm. It would seem 
that a well-organized vocational guidance department 
throughout the schools of the city would loanee the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of secondary school edufcmion. (18) 

Residence and home conditiotjs - 

(The surveys numbered bclqw have information on th^e. 
topics:) 

Mobility (2, 29). 

Living with whom, chief support (2, 26, 2*:, 28). 

Occupation of father (19, 29). 
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Size of family , number of brothers and sisters (7, 29). 

Responsibilities in the home (29). 

Langu^es spoken in the home (29^ 

Ownership of farm or home ( 29 }:, > 

Miscellaneous 

Effects of the depression (12, 2'). 

Opportunities for association (19, 2 " 

Health status (10, 18, 19). ^ ^ 

Needs and problems (19, 29). 

Attitudes 

rIN some of the surveys effort was made to secure reactions from 
the young people regarding llieir attitudes toward certain prob- 
./ le ms and conditions. The diversity ofthese subjects renders futile 
any attempt at classification of them. The following list of con- 
ditioni bn which young men and women were asked to e.xpress 
opinions may prove of interest: War (12); drinking (12); work 
' ■ (12)'; governmental affairs^2, 12); school (7); school subjects (7); 

present job ( 7 ); rural life and farming (19); life (27). 

- Probably no greater tribu^c 'can be paid to the fundamental 
g(wd sense and balance of American youth than that c.Nprcsscd 
in the Houston survey: 

In nhe fourth year of the depression, the vast majority of 
, these young people, many of whom it would seem had eveYy 

reason to. be discouraged -or bitter in their attitudes, showed 
that they had not given, up, but were going on with an 
attitude of l^e and with no resentment towaftl life. (27) 




Part II. YOUTH SURVEYS CONDUCTED ON A 
COMPARABLE BASIS 


SCOPE OF THE STUDIES 

THE PROJECT of the Committee on Youth Problems of the 
Lnited States Office of Education in assisting communities to 
make surveys of their youth has at various times been changed 
by conditions oyer which the Office of Education had no control. 
One of the most important of these Ranges has been that instead 
of having 60 typical communities making studies of their youth, 
as originallv’^ planned, only 13 such surveys have bcCn-complctcd. 
While the Office had at no time committed itself to regarding the 
results of even the 60 surveys as presenting a picture of the condi- 
tions, needs, ^nd interests of youth throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, the reduction in the number of com- 
munities has necessitated the abandonment of any lingering hope 
that the results might be nationa / representative. It is fek, 
however, that the completion of comparable studies by 13 com- 
munities constitutes a significant attack upon problems of youth 
and that some of the major findings will be of value to those 
interested in helping young people to solve their problems. 

The communities making the surveys, the total number of 
persons of ages 16 to 24, inclusive, in the population, and the 
number interviewed in each community are shown in the table 
following. ' 

t ■ ' * 






Community 


Population 
16-24 years 
of age * 


Los Angeles, Calif: 174, 363 

Newark and Essex County, N. ) i 135, 402 

Indianapolis, Ind ^ 55, 308 

Denver, Colo ^ ! 42, 760 

Dayton, Ohio ! 32, 326 

Fresno and Fresho County, Calif 22, 614 

Superior, Wis / 5^ 765 

Bessemer, Ala .....! 3, 795 

Hillsboro, Ohio^. r .... 520 

Philadelphia, Miss. 515 

Jasper County, Ind , | 2, 1 1 4 

Tompkins County, N. Y . . . 2, 750 

Total 479,7^ 


Number in* 
tcr\iewed 


10 , 00 ‘- 
7, 50n 

5, 45~ 

6, 52s 
6 , 1 " - 
4. 36K 
3 , 98 '. 
L 61 II 

390 

283 

1,058 

73“ 

48,801 


' Population rsliiiiaies are ba.'^rd on data from the United States C>nsu«i ol 
,1 930. 

p 

-It is ii|)|)Hiciu ihdt ihc (oimnunitics caniun be considered 
typical or represenuttive ol’ communities in the United States. 
Geographically 10 of them at;c grouped in the eastern half of the ■ 
country; there is a preponderance of urban communities and 
urban population; and racially, economically, and socially they 
do not represent the varied characteristics of communities in 
our country. * -j ♦ 

The findings .are of like character in a number of respects. In 
every’ case they represent a cross section of youth, not a special 
group such as high-school graduates, ^unemployed, or under- 
privileged individuals; the ages 16 to 24, inclusive, are represented 
in all communities; the printed schedule of questions supplied bv 
the Office pf Education (see appendi.x A) was used in all cases, 
although iK>rne communities- supplemented it With separate in- 
quiries of their own; the interview method of securing responses 
was used throughout; and the time of filling out the schedules was 
much th^ ame, March to August 1 935. To date no other survey- 
or surveys have gathered comparable data of so extensive a . 
variety from sd many' young people in so many communities. 

The cothmunities conducting the surveys arc in the majority of 
cases making detailed reports of the findings for their own youth. 
This is in keeping with the viewpoint which has motivated the 
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surveys at all times; the Office of Education has been entirely 
clear, throughout in emphasizing the local values of youth surveys 
as being ^r^%ore significant tfian any national results which 
could be expected. Indianapolis, Ind., Jasper County, Ind.,'and 
Tompkins County, N. Y., have already published rather Gom- 
plete reports of their findings; Fresno County, Calif., Essex 
County, N. J., Dayton, Ohio, .Montpelier, \'t.. and Superior, 
Wis., have issued preliminary reports; and in the other communi- 
ties reports are in preparation or in contemplation. 

Table 6. — Distribution oj 2, (XX f cases hr a^e and sex' 


Age in years 


Sex' 

16 

r , 

18 


2a 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 otal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

■ 1 

Men . . 3 , . 

I 

135 

120 

i 1 

137 

97 1 

1 ^ 

82 ! 

: 76 

' 88 

■^1 

1 89*7 

Women . . 

153 

144 

164 

125 1 

1 

136 ; 

! 

126 

1 

106 

1 

1 84 

65 

1 

! U03 

TotaL^ 



301 

222 

! 1 

227 j 

208 

182 

1 

^ 1 

136 

1 2,000 


* 

Through loan*ofjthe filled-in schedules from the communities, 
the Office of Education was enabled to mal*e tabulation ‘of a 
sampling of schedules from the 13 surveys. Two samples, each 
consisting of a total of 1,000 schedules .selected at random on a 
proportional basis from among the total Tiumber of schedules, 
were thus tabulated and consthule the basis for the uables and 
comments made in the followihg pages. The distribution of 
these 2,000 cases by sex and age is indicated in table 6. As origi- 
nally tabulated, division was also made on the basis of race, but, 
owing to the small numbers of youth, otlxir than white, included 
in the results, this segregation has been eliminated in all tables. 

' It will be noted that 55 percent of those interviewed were 
women and only 45 p>ercent men. The United States Census dU- 
trlbuti'on for those of, ages 16 to 24 is: Women, 50.3 percent; men, 
49.7 percent. Appareritly the communities hacl more schedules 
filled out for young women thanjor young men; the random man- 
ner in which the sample of 2,000 was selected makes it unlikely that 
the schedules selected are not lepresentative ofjhe^entire number 
of schedules filled outin'the 13 communities. 


Similarly, il will Ik* noted that, in tjeneral. more .schedules havi 
l>ocn filled out for younger men and wtjineirthan for those in tlu 
upper range of the ages considered; this also is a distribution not 
supported by ccn.sus data which indicate no great variation in 
the number of perstjns of each year of age. It seems fair to con- 
* dude that the younger memlx*rs of the [jopulation were more 
readily found and interviewed than were those who were out ol 
school and had, in many cases, left home. By the same mannei 
of reasoning one can understand that it was easier to find ajitl 
interview young women than young men. At all events the 
skewing of the distributions by se.x and age in the tal)ulation> 
is not sufficient to influence the restths to any great .extent. 

EDUCATIONAL FINDINGS 

Populariz-ation of Secondary Education 

'I HE FUNDAMENTAL upon which public education in iIk* 
United States has Ix-en built is democracy — ever-extending at- 
tempts to bring more and more of the population into the schools 
for increasing p<*riods of time. In the life of the present genera- 
tion the effects of this attitude are making them.selves felt prin- 
cipally in the secondary school. The numerous laws regarding 
compulsory school attendance and child lalxtr arc indications of 
the trend, as are al.so the increased enrollments in our public 
high schools. This enrollment has, in fact, virtually'^ doubled 
with each successive decade since 1890. The increase is greater 
than the incrca.se in secondary .school enrollments in any other 
country at any tirhe. In our national history education has Ix*en 
considered the birthright of childhood: it is increasingly* regarded 
the privilege of youth. 

The facts regarding school enrollments are .set forth from time 
to time in successive issues of the Biennial Survey of Education pub- 
lished by the lAfited States Office of Education. It may be said, 
therefore, that many of the facts regarding number of year^f 
school attendance may be judged from existing data. It was 
felt, however, that since these surveys aealt with a cross section 
of youth in the communities surveyed, it would be significant 
to have information on the education of a true sample of the 
population between 16 and 24 years of age in those communi- 
ties. The replies to the questions, “What is the highest grade of 
elementary and high .school (or academy) which yoti have com- 
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pleied?” and “How many yeais of school or college iraining 
have you had other than that just indicated.^*' are classified in 
tables 7 and 8. 


Table 7. — Grade completed, elementary and secondary, hy age and sex 



Mkn of Ages — 

Women 

OF Ages — 

- 



- T 

— 



1 



1 Grand 

Cirade ( ompleted 

16 1 

19 

22 


16 

19 

22 1 


' total 


to 

to 

to 

Total ' 

to 1 

to 

to ! 

Total 1 



18 

i i 

21 

1 

24 


18 j 

21 

24 



1 

2 

3 j 

1 

1 4 I 
! ' 

1 5 

“ 1 

6 

7 j 

8 i 

i ' 

i 

1 ^ ' 

10 

6 or less 

, . 8 

\ 1 

4 1 

1 

8 i 

, 20 

, 7 

11 

i ' 

5 ; 

1 

23 

1 

■43 

- 

15 

8 

' 3 1 

1 31 , 


11 

13 1 

' 39 

70» 

8 

1 33 

28 

33 1 

1 94 

S4 

41 

24 

! 119 i 

213 

9 

1 48 

16 

19 i 

' 83 

42 

31 

14 

8'7 

170 

10 

, 1 

26 

22 

1 125 

91 

42 

j 30 

j 163 

288 

11 • 

134 

38 

21 

1 193 

136 

38 

1 29 1 

1 203 

396 

12 

•1 

130 

124 

1 351 I 

116 

213 . 

040 1 

1 469 

820 

Total 

, 392 

1 , 

270 

23S 

1 

897 1 

'461 

1387 ^55 i 

L_ L_ - ' 

1,103 

'! 2,000 


Table 8. — College years completed, by age and sex 


Men of Ages — Women ok Ages — 


Years of college or 
other post-high- 
school training 

1 

i 

16 ! 
to 
18 

1 

19 

to 

21 

22 

•to : 
24 j 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 

1 

22 

31 

19 

2 

6 

19 

13 

3 


13 

9 

4 (nongraduatc) .... 


6 

6 

4 (college graduate) . 

5 


. 2 

12 

2 

6 



1 

7 or more 



1 

None 

364 

198 

171 

Total 

392 

269 

234 




Grand 



16 j 

I 

1?' 

22 

1 i' 

total 

rotall 

to 

to 

Total ; 


! 

! 18 

21 

24 

1 1 

1 : 


. 5- 

1 6 

7 

8 

1 

! 9 

10 

! 

■’2 

, 28 

43 

29 

100 

172 

38 

: 4 

29 

21 

54 

92 

22 

! 1 

18 

5 

24 

46 

'2 i 

li ' 

1 

4 

6 

18 

14 ! 

1 

11 

14 

.25 

39 

2 

j. . . . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 



1 

1 1 

2 

1 

! 


1 

1 

733 

'427 

284 

179 

890 i 

1,623 

895 

461 

387 

254 

1.^2 

'1,997 


' The grade completed was not ascertainable in three cases. 
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Highest Grade Completed 


1 1 IS of sitinilicancf kj note iluii the mode in number of grades 
<()iiipleiccl for both men and women falls at 12, that is, conapje- 
tion of high school. For the elementary school — in fact for 
grades 1 throuuh 9 — the mode is ccpnplction of the eighth grade. 
The median number of grades completed by men is about 10.5 
and by women about 10.6 — near the middle of the elcventl) 
grade. These medians may be affected somewhat/by the fact 
that a higher proportion of youths in the younger age grou{)s 
than in the older ones wore interviewed. .\ny change in the 
medians resulting from this cau.se has the effect of lowering the 
medians, .since, as may be seen by reference to table 7, the median 
grade completed by the 16- to 18-year-old group is 10.1, whereas 
in the other two age groups taken together it is 11.1. 

More than four-fifths of thc.se young people report that they 
have had no other school training than that just indicated. 
Nearly half of those who report additional school attendance 
have had only 1 year of such training. Data were not gathered 
on the type of institution at which this additional training was 
secured, but studies reported in the Biennial Survey of Education 
over a number of years indicate that a ratio of about 2.5 to 1 
exists between the high-school graduates who attend college and 
those who attend types of institutions classed as “Other than 
college.” It is a reasonable assumption that the large majority 
of those who have had 2 or more years of study in addition to 
elementary school and high school (or academy) have secured 
such training in colleges and universities. As shown in table 8. 
the number of those under 25 years of age who have pursued 
postgraduate courses is very small. 

Type of Scltool Attemied 


O 

ERIC 



INQUIRY was made into the type of school which respondents 
^ere attending at the time of the survey. The replies to this 
jcstion have been tabulated but the results are not reported 
hrte in tabular form. Of the 2,000 cases, 1,329 (very nearly 
tworthirds of the total number) stated that they were attending 
no school; the proportions of the two sexes were approximately 
the same. Of the one-third in school attendance, 56 percent 
were enrolled in regular day schools of elementary, secondary, 
or highV grade while the remainder were registered largely in 
special .schools of various types. A significant fact is that only 1 


-i... 


of every 66 was registered in evenin'; or niulu seliool of am kind. 
Correspondence and e.xtension study urre reported even less 
frequently than night-school work. 

Other questions of educational character concerned studies 
preferred, vocational training secured, and procr^is involvtng 
part-time school and part-time employment. The replied: fu 
these inquiries bear such a close relationship to problems of 
vocation and employment that discii.ssion of the findings is 
included in the followintj section. 

EMPLOYMENT FINDINGS 

Proportion Employed, Unemployed, in School 

THE NORMAL prospect is that after preparation is completed, 
employment will follow. This is the exjlectation of youth ns well 
as of the community. .All suffer when this normal sequence does 
not take place. For youth it means disappointment, thwarted 
hopes, and frustrated ambitions; for their friends and relatives it 
means embarrassment and too frequently misunderstanding; and 
for the community and Nation it means a loss of human resources 
and an undermining of morale in those who should be developing 
quali^es of leadership and capacities for progress. 

It IS therefore of special importance in a survey of youth to 
ascertain the conditions of employment and unemployment 
which confront the young people. Broadly stated these were, in 
the sample tabulated, as follows: For men: Employed, .12 per- 
cent; in school, 31 percent; school and employment (part-time 
basis), 7 percent; unemployed, 30 percent. Ft)r women: Em- 
ployed, 21 percent; in school, 27 percent; school and employ- 
ment (part-time), 2 percent; housewives or those occupied at 
home, 19 percent; unemployed, 31 percent. The data from 
which these percentages have been computed are reported in 
table 9. 

THIS TABLE is the only one among those here reported in 
which classification is made for each year of age from 16 to 24. 
1 1 is of interest to note that more than four-fifths of thosg In school 
are of ages 16, 17, and 18. This finding agrees closely with data 
reported in tables 7 and 8 on school grades completed. The 
upper age groups supply a larger proportion of those gainfully 
employed, although in the case of women. the number employed 
tends to decrease through successive age levels as the number of 
housewives increases 
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FulL-time and Part^-timc School Programs 
- 

AN IMPOR'I'AN'r fact l)roughl out in table 9 is the small num- 
ber who follow a plan of part-time srhotd and part-time employ- 
ment. Even among the relatively few who do follow such 
programs, considerably more than half arc going to .school for full 
time and arc employed for part time. No one will quarrel with 
this arrangement, but it does appearunforiunate that so few are 
enrolled in cooperative and part-time programs of various kinds 
under which students Sjxmd a part of their time in school and 
a part of it on the job in related work. Such a plan effects an 
important saving, since it can double the capacity of school plants 
and of all other educational facilities. More important than its 
feature of economy is the fact that it lessens tt»c suddenness of 
transition from school to employment. And there is much to be 
said in favor of eliminating, or at least reducing, the violence of 
the transitions in life. At a certain time in life a young person 
finds hirmself wholly and entirely a pupil or student; then almost 
as exclusively for a number of years during adulthood he is a 
worker and producer; ultimately he finds himself totally retired. 
The transitions from one to the other of these arc usually sudden, 
often taking place within a 24-hour period. The part-time school 
coupled with part-time w'ork outside of school is a significant 
attempt to make one of these changes less abrupt by gradually 
inducting the pupil into gainful employment 

Present Employment 

MORE DETAILED data on those employed are presented in 
table 10. 'Young women most frequently report employment-in 
public and personal service, in clerical work, and in manufactur- 
ing and production work. After these three the drop in numbers 
is pronounced, then comes semi-professional service, and, after 
another noticeable drop, other types of work. Nearly half of the 
employed young men are engaged in trades and in manufactur- 
ing and production work. Public and personal service, clerical 
work, manual labor, and commercial employment account 
for three-fourths of the remainder. While the record indicates 
large numbers ofthc.se young people engaged in routine work 
and skilled or semi-skilled or manual labor tasks, it is to be borne 
in mind that many of them are preparing themselves for positions 
higher in the economic scale. A check of the occupations of 


these same persons 10 years hence doubtless would show a coik 
sidcrably changed distribution. 

TABLE 10 also shows the amount of .school work completed b\ 
persons engaged in the various occupations. As might be ex- 
pected, the data indicate that those who have greater amounts oi 
schooling are engaged in professional, semiprofessional, mana- 
gerial. commercial, and clerical pursuits much more generally 
than those whose school training continued for briefer periods ol 
time. Conversely, factors’ work, trades, and manual labor are the 
principal occupations of those who hase completed 8 or fewer 
years in school. Unemployment and employment at work relict 
jobs arc also more frequent among those who did not remain in 
.scho|^l beyond the eighth grade. The conclusions gis en spply to 
l)oth Women and men. Among the women those svith only ele- 
incntars’ or high-school training arc more frequently engaged in 
homcmaking, a situation ascribable certainly, in part to the fact 
that those who continued beyond high school either are in school 
or have been oat of school for a shorter period of time. 


^I abi.e \0.— Occupation hy sex and parade completed 
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Tabic,! 1 discloses that, in addition to ihoso cinploVcd at s[>ecitic 
occupations, 52 men and 2“3 uonien were employed at home; 
203 of the women were |xTforiuinsr duties at home without pa\ . 

» 25 of the men and .•>4 of the women were employed at home with 
pay. Employment at liome distributed rather cvenlv amone 
tk different aee-eroitps of men, but was especially hieh in the 
upper a<te-,Tuu{> (atres '22 to 24) of women: this includes. «i 
course. thr>se who are married: even in the 19 to 21 atje-eroup 
of women the number emplosed at home almost equaled tlu' 
number employed away from home. The largest number of 
employed women arc of ases I’* to 21. .\mong the men the 
percentastes that are emphjyed rise rather uniformlv through 
the three aee-eroups. these jHTceniases Ix'ine. respectivelv. lo. 
41. and 01 . 







Remuneration 


-■EIGHT of every miployed men are paid between S' 

and S25 a week; 3 of every 10 receive from $15 to Sl^. (Sec 
table 12.) The employed women earn less than the men, ih« 
dincreVitial being somewhat less than S5 a week. Incidentally, 
table i 2 supplies information on marital .status of those inter- 
viewed. Apparently remuneration is not greatly affected by 
marital status, although it does appear that rnarried men are 
likely to draw somewhat higher pay than single men. Relatively- ^ 
few married women are ernployed for pay. One In every 5 oj i 
the women interviewed was marrietl: only 1 of every 13 amonu / 
the men in this age range was married. '' ' ' I 
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Support of the Unemployed 


AS WILL BE lemembertd, data included in table 9 show that’ 
abcttit 30 percent of the youths studied were unemployed and out 
of school. The question arises, How are these persons supported? 
Various items in the schedule (see appendix A) were aimed at 
securing the answer to this fcjUjcstion, Tabulations indicate tha*t’ 
217 men and 295 women rdy on. their immediate families (par.- 
ents, brothers, etc.) for support; 19 men and 9 women are sup-‘ 
.ported from relief funds, 13 (7 men and 6 women) are drawing on 
- personal resources; 4 are dependent on friends; and 24 have *' 
various other means of support. The large preponderance of 
those dependent on others are single; of the' 581-ta'ses only 14 mci\ 
and 12 women are married. The base from which to figure 
comparisons here is the same as is followed generally through- 
' out this study— namely, ^00 cases— 897 men and l,l‘03Avomen. 

Period of Unemployment'"'' ^ T ' 

ANO FHER feature of importance is the length of time the uhein* 
ployed have been without work. On the survey schedule, re- 
^ spondenta, if unemployed, were asked to reply in one or the othci ' 
of two places in accordanee with whether they (1) had held any 
^ job for at least a month or (2)ohad never beeVi employed since 
•fcaving school or college. The data j^i table 1 S are ’divided into 
these two classifications. By and large, slightly more than half of ' 

^ those unemployed at the tin^e of the surv'ey had held job.s;* for . 

*v a month or longer. . • 






Especial attemion is invited to the large numlxr who state that 
they have lx*en unemployed for less than 5 months. The number 
•SO reporting is almost as large as the numlxf reporting an unem- 
ployment period lasting from months to 2 vears — a time span of 
19 months. Among the men the numlxT out of work for more 
than 2 years is lower than the number out of work for from 13 to 
24 months; among the Women larger numbers report'a period of 
unemployment lasting for more than 2 years. Unfortunate as 
these unemployed young people art?, they do not in large numbers 
remain without work for long peritxls of time; this is especially 
true of those who have held jol)s. For tho.se who hav'e never held 
positions since they completed school or college it appears espe- 
cially important that they be placed soon after leavin'^ .school; if 
they remain unemployed for a.s much as a year their chances for 
employment dwindle. ^ 

I he largest percentage of unemployment occurs among those 
1 9 to 21 years of age (3.S percent); fortunately they are likely to be 
unemployed for rather brief periods of time. Tho.se in the young- 
est age group-are often still in school and therefore do not to the 
same extent augment the numbers of the unemployed; less than a 
third of the unemployed in this age group have hfld any regular 
job. Th^i^oup most satisfactorily situated from the standpoint 
of emplo^^nt is the one 22 to 24 years of age; it is noticeable, 
however, th\t persons in this group, if unemployed, are more 
likely than thb§p in the other two age groups to'liave been without 
work over a co\isidcraWe period of time. 

The term of uVemployment is checked in table 14 against the 
amount of scheming. Attention is invited to the fact tha't 
one-half of the mm with no school training beyond the eighth 
grade are unemployedT^ess than oneTourth of those who remained 
in school to complete grades'^, JO, 1 1, or 12 are unemployed; less 
than one-fifth of those who" pursued studies beyond high-school 
gradua|ion are without work. The percentages of unemployed 
women are, respectively, 37, 26, and 26 for the three groups. 
'Apparently both women and men who have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade in school find it more difficult to secure positions 
than those who have remained in school for a longer period of 
time. While the implication is strong that longer attendance in 
school assists one in jpeuring employment, this-conclusion does not 
necessarily follow, since other selective factors may be operative. 
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Also, in the matter of the length of tiije these young people have 
been unemployed, the evidence in table 14 points to longer dura- 
tion of unemployment for those who have had smaller amounts of 
school training. This conclusion applies most strongly to the 
men who have held positions at some time, is not so positive in the 
case of those men who have never held jobs since they completed- 
school, and admits of some question if applied to women. It is, 
of course, true that those who left school early have had a longer 
time in which lo remain unemployed; it is ccjually true that th.ey 
have had a longer time in which to Ix'comc established in jpositions. 





WorX Experience 

THE TYPE and length of work experience were investigated and 
are reported in table 15. These data apply to all persons inter- 
viewed whether employed or unemployed. More of the men 
have had experience at selling than at any other type of work; 
among the wpmen, office work leads by a large margin. /Vter 
selling experience the men have most frequently had experience 
as tradesmen, mechanics, office workers, factory workers, and in 
various types of public or personal service. After office work 
women have had experience most often in factory work, home- 
making, public or personal service, and selling. 

In view of the ages of those interviewed one cannot expect long 
periods of work experience. It is of significance to note, how- 
ever, that in selling, trades, mechanics, and office work, where 
considerable numbers of men have been cmployitd, the period of 
service often extended beyond a year. Among the young women 
the average length of experience is shorter, probably owing in 
considerable measure to the fact that they resign their jobs to get 
married . 


Tabi.F. 15 . — Type and length of nark expeiietue, hy sex 

ME.N 


Lf.notm of Experiknck in Months 


Occupation 








1-6 

7-12 

1 

! 

i 

1 3~ 
18 

i 

i 

i 

19 

24 I 

; 

i 

I 

;25- 
1 36 

1 

1 

More 
than 3 
years 

Not 

asrer- 

taina- 

blc 


2 

_J 

3 ' 

4 

5 

”1 

6 ' 

1 

7 

8 ' 

1 

Selling 

-2.' 

1' 

-7 

14 i 

1 

1-2 1 

8 

5 

Trades 

11 

: 

*2 

1 '9 i 

12 1 

14 

4 

Mechanics 

16 


1 6 

9 

3 

8 

3 

Office work 

4 

11 

! 4 

5 

4 

12 

4 

Factory work 

14 

11 1 

' 3 

4 , 

6* 

4 

1 

Public or personal service . . 

14 

15 ! 

! 2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Transportation or com- 
munication 

3 

3 

i ■ ' 

. ... 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Agriculture 

1 

' 4 


1 

2 

9 

3 

Business and finance ...... 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

6 


Labor 

8 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 


Music. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

» . j . . . 


'I • 


45 . 


Total 


75 

61 

52. 

44 

43 

43 

21 

21 

19 

19 

12 


K~ 
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. Table 15. Type and length of wark experience, hy sex — Continued 
* \MEN — Continued 


% 

Occupation 

A 

Le.no III Oh 1 

1-6 ’-.2, ',5- 

[IXPEI 

: 24 

1 

' 5 

^lENCE IN Mon IMS 

i,. iMore 

i than 3 f f*''- 

'30 taina- 

1 blc 

•1 : ! 

1 Total 

i 

>• 

I 

2 

i 1 

3 

i 

! 

2 

: 4 

’ 6 

1 

7 

8 

I 9 

Professions or semipro- 
fessional occupations. . . . 

Art 

Journalism 

1 


! 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

ll’ 

8 

4 

3 

•- 2 
459 

1 

' 1 

i 1 

' . . . . 


Teaching 

i 1 

i ,1 




Miscellaneous. . . 

j i' 


1 


None 






Total 

, 




.! 1 

i 

i 92 

; 90 

1 30 

60 

! 

1 ^ 

85 

1 27 

i 897 

► 


WOMEN 




- 


Office vVbrk 

52 

! 30 

1 13 1 

19 

7 

24 

9 ; 

154 

Factory work r . . . 

. -1 

i 18 

2 

8 

8 

12 



Homemaking 

! 9 

! 8 

3 

7 

9 

10 

3 

Oy 

49 

Public or personal service . . 

; 11 

15 

3 

6 

3 

8 

1 

47 

Selling 

1 16 

12 

2 

4 

4 

5 

2 

45 

Trades. 

i 5 

■ 6 

4 

2 

3 

'4 



Teaching 

6 

1 6 


2 

2 

3 


19 

Professions or semipro- 


1 

1 






fcssional occupations ... 

1 1 

3 

3 

— 

2 

3 

1 

13 

Beauty culture 

3 

1 

2 


1 

1 


1 1 

Nursing 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 


1 1 
1 1 

Music 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

• 8 

Art. . • 

2 





1 

1 

A 

Agriculture 

1 j 




f 

k 

1 

H 

Toumalism. 

1 1 

• . . ..j 

1 




K . 


1 

Miscellaneous. , . 

2 



1 

1 



1 

4 

None* 

1 





«- 


642 


- i 





, * * 


Total ‘ 

i 

134 ' 

- i 

104 1 

1 

34 

55 

1 

43 

73 

18 

1,103 


Occupation Desired • 

IT SEEMED, important also to secure an expression from these 
.young people as to what occupation they would like to follow. 
/(See table 16.) It must be remembered that ne^ly a third ol 
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them are students, usually without any kind of extended work ' 
experience. In numerous other cases, as indicated in table 13, 
they are unemployed and have never had a regular job. Engi- 
neering is the favored occupation among the men and ofhCc.work 
among the women. Beauty culture, teaching, semi-professional 
service, and nursing rank very close together as the next choices ol 
women. After engineering, men prefer, in order, to enter busi- 
ness and finance, to work as mechanics or tradesmen, or to take 
office jobs. A comparison of the choices reported in table 16 
with the work experiences reported in tables 10 and 15 show how 
far the occupational choices of these young people deviate from 
the kind of work which will in all likelihood be open to them. 
Even with allowance for future changes in occupation on the part , 
of many of them, the contrast offers a strong argument in favor of 
effective guidance service for young boys' and girls both while 
they are in school and after they have left it. 


TabL-K 16.~ Oaupatims desired, by sex 



Occupation or industry Men Women j rotal 


1 

2 

3 

1 * 

Agriculture and forestrV \ 

27 


! 28* 


28 

XX 


Aviation . 

44 

• f •/ 
. 0 

1 i) 1 

1 44 

Beauty culture . 

0 

90 

It 

j 90 

Business and finance i . 

98 

32 

' 130 

Chemistry . . . .• 

13 

2 

15 

Crafts * 

3 

0 < 

t 3 

Engineering • 

113 

0 

113 

Factory work 

6 

18 

24 

Homcmaking 

0 

45 

45 

Journalism 

16 

15 

31 

Labor ^ ; 

4 

0 

4 

Law'. . . . . . . .' 

34 

4 


Mechanics. 

78 

&' 

J , -»o 

78 

Medicine 

28 

10 

38 

Miscellaneous professions" 

29 

7 ■ 

' 36 

Music .T . 

25 

37 

62 

Nursing 

1 ^ * * 

0 

86 

86 

Office work 

73 . 

344 

417 

Printing. . 

26 

1 

•27 

Public or personal service... 

15 

. 77 

92 

Semiprofessionai occupatiotis 

•14 

87 

. 101 

Teaching '. 

• 27 

88 

115 

Trades 

76 

2 

78 

Miscellaneous 

7 

7 

i o 

14 

None. . 

113 

• 117 

1 230 

Total.... 1 

897 

1,103 

2,000 
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Vocational Trc^^ning 4 * 

IX COXxXECTlON with vocations preferred it is appropriate to 
examine vocational training. Admittedly it is impossible for one 
to know definitely what a respondent may mean when he says 
that he has received training for a certain vocation. However, 
the question was asked and in addition respondents were requested 
to indicate the length of such training. The vocations trainee! for 
and the number of months of training are reported in table 17. 
^ Both women and men stated that training for office work %vas the 
type most frequently received; the number of young women so 
reporting exceeded the combined total of all who had pursued all 
othcr^Jiinds of vocational study. After such a superiority in one 
type of training it appears almost idle to point out that training in 
home economics, teaching, beauty culture, nursing, and semi- 
professional work follow in the*order named. The men were 
trained for work as mechanics, as tradesmen,' and i<i profe.ssions 
especially engineering. It should not be overlooked that 65 per- 
cent of the men and 57 percent of the women reported that they 
liad no vocational training. 

The mode in length of training is in the interval 7 to 12 months, 
although there is an encouraging tendency shown toward ex- 
tending the training period beyond this.length of time; especially 
significant is the relatively small number reporting vocational 
training for 6 months or less. Training for the professions and the 
fine arts frequently is of longer duration, and although not shown 
in the table, is probably more intensive in character. 


Table 17. Tj:f)e and length uj vocational training, hy 


MEN 


SfX 


Een'otii of 'Training in NIonths 


N’ocalion trained for 


1-6 


Office WQrk ; . I 5 

Mechanics 1 a 

Trades .....]/« 

Professions y i 

Engineering i 

Business and finance i 2 

Art 

Music . . 


48 


it': 


7-12 

|l3- 

1 18 

19- 

24 

; Mere 

I 25- } than 
i 36 , i 3 
1 I years 

Not 

a^er- 

tain- 

ablc 

iT 
■ - 

\~1' 

5 


.8 

1 

-io 

13 

14 

21 ! 6 

1 

8 ' 

18 

8 

'11 

11 1 7 

2 ^ 

12 

9 

8 

6 ! 2 

8 

1 6 

3 

4 

4 1 6 

1 

i ^ 

4 

3 

4 1 3 

1 

4 ‘ 

i 

.4 

1 

3 ; 3 

1 1 

1 ^ 

• • • 

.2 

6- 




1 1 

3 1 7 

1 


Total 


77 

63 

51 

25 

23 

.18 

11 

11 
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Table 17. — Type and ieJngth of vocational training, hy sex — Con. 


/ 

MEN — Continued 


Vocation trained for — 


Li:ngtii of Training in Months 


More • Not 

1 4 than asrrr- 

; ‘ ^ 18 24 36 3 tain- 


Total 


years able 

6 7 8 9 


Semiprofessional cKcupa- 

tions ..! I 1 : 3 * *3 

.Agriculture and forestry 1 1 

, Selling » I ; 2' I 1 

Teaching I - * • i ^ 

Home economics. / 1 ... 


Miscellaneous . 
None . 


1 


3 ■. 


!() 

6 

6 

.S 

y 

T 

588 


Total 22 ! 63 ! 47 ' 49 : 63 


38 


WOMKN 


Office work 

21 

; 6" 

48 

4.S ^ 

53 

.29 

23 

Home economics** 

' 4 , 

i 

2 

14 


1 

1 1 

Teaching. . . 

! 9 , 

1 

4.i 

4 

3 

T 

. 8 

! 3 

Beauty culture 

5 i 

11 i 

3 : 

1 

9 

3 

62 

Nursing 

Semi professional occupa- 

2 ! 

1 

6 i 

1 

3 

I 

1 

1 

tions 1. . 

4 

2 ; 

1 . 

4 , 

3 

3 - 

! 3 


Art. 


\ Music 

Trades. . 

filing 

Business and finance : 

Pirofessions 

Niisccllancous* 

None 


Total. 


42 


108 I 63 ! 72 


% 


27 897 


28(. 

38 

31 

2-^ 

23 

20 

15 

13 

7 

5 

*4 

- 4 
1 

629 


56 


37 


1,103 


Studies Preferred 

* * ** ■ 

THE YOUNG people were asked, “What* would you dike to 
study if you had . the opportunity?’* The replies^ have been 
classified and arc reported in table 18. Since more than one 
choice was provided for, the total number of preferential votes 
for studiM exceeds 2,000 despite the fact that 136 men and 182 
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women indicated “No choice. ' The choices expressed by die 
men begin with engineering, and then follow in order: Me- 
chanics, office work, business and finance, aviation, and !.♦ 
others. As in .some of the other tables, office work tops the lisi 
among the women and is followed by home economics, .semi- 
professional studies, music, nursing, l)cauty culture, general 
^ education, teaching, art, and 11 others. Unfortunately, it was 
ncccs.sary to consolidate the items in the stub, of. the table; be- 
cause of this fact many of the finer, but .still significant, distinc- 
tions are not ^lown, as, for instance, the low count of tho.se 
desiring to- .study salesmanship (16), the relatively large number 
interested in electricity and electrical engineering (41), the small 
number wishing instruction in dramatics (23), advertising (14). 
library work (11), social work (0), radio technology {1)\ and 
millinery (4). 


r.sBLE 18 . — Studifs prrf erred, hy sex 



Relationships Between Occupations Desired, Vocational 
Training Secured, and Studies Preferred 


A COMPARISON of the occupations desired (tabic 16), voca- 
tional training (tabic 17), and studies preferred (table 18) is 
illuminating. The stubs of these three tables have by design 
been kept .somewhat comparable* and the parallels in the more 
frequently found responses are brought together in table 19. 
Because of a precoding of the question regarding present occu- 
pation (see Codes 32-33 in the Youth Ccnsifs Schedule and 
table 1(J of the present report) it -was not practicable to bring 
the responses on this item into direct comparison with the other 
three fables mentioned. By reference to table 10 tj|e reader 
may be able to discover certain parallel situations to those- 
reported in table 19. ' ' ~ 

The parallels are rather close between occupational choice and 
.studies preferred though the latter' column in numerous cases 
contains a higher figure than the corrcspmnding number under 
occupational choice. This is accounted for by the fact that 
respondents frequently indicated more than one choice for study 
but only one occupational choice. Moreover, while tbe close 
correspondence indicates that these young people are most of 
the time thinking of studies in relationship to occupational 
choice, there are, of coursp, numerous cases where a study was * 
selected for reasons other than preparation fijr vocation'. 


Table 19. — Comparison of vocationaU training, occupational choices, and 

studies preferred 


1 

Field 

1 

Men 


\'oca- 

tional 

train- 

ing 

! 

OCTU- 

pU- 

tional 

choice 

' • ! 

jStudics 
1 pre- 
ferred 

1 

1 

1 

* ■ 1 

L 

3 

^ 1 
■ 4 ' 

i • ! 

Agriculture and forestry. . . . . 

' 6 1 

1 27 

22 1 

Art 

11 1 

! 28 

•.38 

Aviation ...... 


44 

53 

Beauty culture . . , 

■■ o‘j 

0 

. 0 

Business and finance 

18 

98 

65 

Engineering . 

23 

113 

112 

Home economics 

2 

0 

8 

Mechanics. 

63 

78 I 

! 87 


1 

•Vf 



WoMKN 


V’oea- 

tional 

train- 

ing 

Occu- 

pa- 

tional ' 
choice ^ 

5 

6 

0 

1 

15 

33 • 


0 

27 

90 

4 

32 

0 

0 

38 

45 

0 

0 


pre- 

ferred 


51 


9 

41 

1 

87 
16 
‘ 0 
125 
0 


. ^ -■ •. ' ' ' - ■ ‘ - ■ V . • . 


Tabi e \ Comparison of vocational training, occupational choices', and 
studies prejerred — Conlinued 


Min 


W 


<>MKN 


1 irlcl 


\ cM d- OiTii- \'t>ca- Oc' U- „ 

tional pa- lional pa- 

tional I r J’ I train- lional | r 
■choice I ing | riioicr 


iiain- 


I 


3, 


Miscellaneous professions . 

M^isie. 

Nursing 

Office v\ ork ^ . 

Selling. ; ; 

Scmiprofessional fields. , 
Teaching 


Total... 


25 

j 

■1 6 ■ 

120 

25 

a 

73 

1 -180 
1 ,37 

- 0 1 
1 "6 j 

4 

13 

1 

‘ 286 

1 38 

1 

1 86 
1 344 

i 

r 00 

1 89 

j 316 

.10 

14 

i 32 ■ 

2d 

87 

< 94 

■' 5 1 

27 

1 13 : 

3_l 

88 

• 54- 

51 ! 

76 1 

! 

1 39 , 

1 1 


2 

1 2 

1 

308-1 

! ' • . ' 

723 1 

771 j 

473 

883 

1,061 


The number reporting vocational training already secured in a 
given field usually lags far behind the number indicating that field 
as occupational choice. It is too much toexpect that frequencies 
in these two columns should ever be equal; that would indicate 
that everyone who wished to enter an occupation had secured 
training in it; bi/i effective guidance systems should do much to 
reduce t^e discrepancies which exist at present. When occupa- 
tions eng^ed in, occupational choice, and vocational training 
accord rather closely with one another we shall know that youn^ 
pgpple are well adjusted to the problems of smployment and 
occupation. 

. I USE OF LEISURE TliiiE 

Recreation s a Problem of Youth 

^ ^ t 

REGREATION is the third broad general field into which 
inquiry was made. To many, the problems’of recreation may 
not ap^ar to be of major significance in a survey of youth since 
recreation plays a more important role during the period o*f youth 
than at any other time of life. In the'sfa’tcment of that fact, 
however, lies a suggestion, of great import, -^he very fact that 
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recreation, or rfJore properly, uorthy use of leisure liTnerplavs a 
relatively unimponani role in ilic lives of so many adults lends 
support to the view that the lack of plan in the recreational 
activities of the youth may he fespunsihle for ilie niter lack of • 
resourcefulness so frequently ^shown hy the adult in employiim 
. wisely and advantageously time which lie has free, from his work. 

Lcisure^tiyuc Activities Reported and Preferred 

B\ REFEREN’CL to the \ ouih C lensus Schctlule (Appendix A) 
it will be.secn thai'youths were asked, “What lei.sure-time.at'- . 
tivitics did you engage in most frecjucntl y during the' past weelo^’ 
Opportunity was provided for each respondent to natnc three 
such activiircs and also to indicate the place where he usmdly 
^gaged in these activities. The replies are, of cinifse, cJfdi-’ 
m^i^by the facldiat the interviews took place during the spring 
and summer; at other seasons of the year other forms of recreation 
would undoubtedly lie- more prominent in the results. Table 20 
aims to present a classification of the replies for all activities 
which were named -Ijy any considerable... nuinber/ of those 
responding. ‘ . 

For both sexes, reading tops the list- of rccrcatiorial activities 
engaged in; its ascendancy is especially pronounc^ in th^-ac- 
tivities-of women where it nearly triples the poi^larity of its 
nearest competitor C[s/tows") and is ftot far froi/doubling the 
popularity of shows in the grand totab " Baseball is a strong 
second choice by .the ipen. Sw'imming ranks'welf up, as do 
tennis and dancing, for both sexes. It is of interest to note that 
walking and hiking have so many devotees while^ music is well 
down the list and suc)i recreations as horseback rlditig, bopiipg^ 
dramatics, fishing, and hunting carry so little appeal 'as not to 
be included among the activities in which any significant number' 
engage. 

Generally speak ing,fjTie^r^ activities parallels' 

closely the rank as.signed to activiitfs in the grand latal. This is ' 
in part owing to the considerable number of respondents who 
did not indicate second or third choices. . 
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Tabi e 20. — Type and place reereational activities 

MFA‘ ^ 


Pi.ACE OF First ^'iiok f ArnviTr 




Type of activity 


It;. 




\iUlit =i!-i gil'll'* 

■ *'• I y. — r - =5 '5 ■ 

S? : 5 I.' S =2:a if' ■= 





1 

3 • 

4 . 

5 

' 4 

7 

It 

*9 10-^ 11 

12 

• 

n 


Baseball. .. 

5 .• 

20 1 

7y j 

i I 

21 

u 

3 

3, 


1 


Basketball 

1 1 . 

L 

2 ' 

! 3 








Dancing ^ 

;n 

•t; 

,1 

2 








Fishing 







.1 13 1 • 

1 

; 2 


F(x>lball 


IS » 



‘*3 r 

3* 

1 ' - 





r,olf ..: , 




2 




i* 2 



- " 

Handbpll ! 


3 

•> 

3 


1 

1 . 




• ... 

Hobbies 

5 

1 




. 





/• 

Indoor games. . . 

% 

:t V. 

2 


1 . 



, 





Mechanictil, coiistrutKion 

• •» 



i 



) ^ : 



• , 


activities it . 

22 . 








• 



Music.. .. 

13 

1 • 


'Y\ 



.1 ki ■ '* ' 

■ 




Parties and iUH'ials 


1 { 

■ 




■’ J 



:* j 

X 

Radio * 

14 I ' 



j 






■ 1 


Reading ^ 

,^3 1 . . . 

-• 1 

1 




iT ‘ 'i 

i 




Riding,>Luio.. 

m 

! 




':8 



■ ■ 1 

"2 i 


6hows 




% 



. " ... 

56 



«• .y 

Softball. . .. 

Sports., 

■ 1-.. ' 

r 

i 

2 . 

1 

1 

1 ; 

't.- 


i 1 

1 uv 

' 1 . 


- -Sludvinjr. ^ educational j 

art ivi lies : 

Swimming.... 

Tennis . a,. ’ 

Walking and hikii^ 


11 ... 
3 


4 

> 1 




Other.. I :i3 

None 

TbUl 2^ 


15 f g-V.. : .. .1 74 

37 < 2 1 I 1 1 

15 I tt I 1 
3 


14 


1 

I 5 
1 
1 


14 

ris. 

1'. 

•>• 

‘ 3<i 

H' 

\t 

j »• 

ii 


i: 

r. 

14 

14A 

U 

)♦; 

i». 

ii: 

M 


•2 I 10 j 12 I 6 I 1 ! 6 ! 7 3 1 j.._j 3 

4 " tT I 1M : S3 I 31 ^" 38~i 19Sli2 ~| lio “ l ” 44” iTT 8 ^ 


Place or Second rfloicE^AcTiTiTT 
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Type of activity ‘ 


Basebfl. 

BasketDBlI 
Danciog 

# Fishing: 

Footbdl.J ; 

r.v: ! 

HandbjiU V. 


JL_il 


I 2 


r 

* 4 ^ 

SC 




Hobbies. 

Indoor games 

•Mechanicalr instruct ion 

aclfvitles... 

Mush? 

Pahiofand idclals 

, Radio... — 

Reading. 

Riding, auto...« 


b 

2 

6 

5 

3 

•18 

Ml 

S\: 


\m 

1 

I 

i 

1 

LI 

-1 

!l 

1 , 

■?i 'J 

1 ^.5 5 J ^ 

Ill'll 

igl'S 
if il_ 

1 

K 

W 

1 

t 

1 

■ 5 
1 

1 y- 

*3 

C 

CB- 

tn 

1 

if 

L 

O.S 
u u 

|i 

^ dS 

as 

1 
X c 

’U o> 

P 

£1 

0 . 
1 ® 

h 

III 

w 

1 

y 

«c 

pi 

0 

Z 

\ 

\ 

» 

-r 

1 r 

IJ_ 

i~ 

1 4 ’ 

i 5' 

! 6 ' 

1 7 

i 8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 


4 

7 

• 40 
5 

* 1 

3 

► 7 - 

■ 

■ «-l 

*T 

'J 

i 

• •« 

‘ii’ 

^ - • 

” 2 ' 

‘ C2 
lt> 

* 24 

.... 

... 

13* 

3 




2 

• • • • 

14 

22 

■14 

t 

”5 

*i* 

i 

.... 




oi 







0 

6 



- 1 

7 





3 

. - • . 


If. . 


... 



.... 


i 

.... 

r - - 


- 1 . • 

« - . / 

• 1 

1 

1 


1 

.... 

V •“ 

.... 

- . _ - 

... 


mmm ^ 

8 

. 4 


...... 

»* 

. ". . f 

• ■ 

.... 


1 



8 

.... 

r 

...... 

.... 

.... 




• • • • 

• « • • 

• mirn 

18 

.... 


...... 

.... 

• 


i * * *c 


mm 


mmmm 

98 

: ^ 

.... 

2 

.... 


r 

^2 

C.. . 

% 

mm m m 

1 

12- 



...... 

••V 

...» 

-•--4 

....j 


.’ei’ 

rnmmm 

•-vt' 

.63 


-;W 54 
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Table 2 ^K— -Type \and- place of recreational activities — Contintird 


: * MEN^ConiiHurd 

-ll- . 


‘ PlaTF >E« nf^j. ( 


noil K ArTjviTV 


"l\vpi’ pf >u'nv^> y 




- r f 

■ 'A i 


ill £7 4 . ^ I 

^ i: * 5 r i ?^'= E > "? - = ? T ^ :r , - 

^E 1 • £ • -g 3 **=‘5 ; E • c { - E 5 . ' : ’ 


3 . < 


.9 ^ 10 u 12 n 


14 


1 

1 I 


SoftbalE , • 1 

Sports , I I- 

Studying. cduciiuniiiil : 

^ctiviiies. 

Swimmiftp 
Tennis . . 

Walking ami hikine 

Other. , 1 .‘ 4 t 7 ' 2 .1 5 

None. . .. tV 


I 


I ; 1 . . • 1 

S ^ 5 : 1 . f 44 • 

*-U > 

• I ... . I I '3 

2 ' 2 4 ' S. 


ToUl /. ... '• 167 10 45~ 107 29 ^ !o' 29 


2 !*i> 

9 H 103 299 


4 

>4 

1 9 

2 ..s4 
28 

^ 2 22 

.2 ^ 52 

29^4 

12 897 


ft 

- ~ — — - — 

f 

- 

T. ■ 

- 

PL\( K OK THIK!» C«fHi E ArTIVFTY 


Tyi»eof ify 

r 

1 i 

1 14- i 
i ~-J ll 

• Si ■ 

ij|i 
i - L 

f- ^ 

• . 

“^1 '1 1 iti 

i Z: r 'T E r . 

?. 5 r 3T 

■=~r^ 

r. ~ ( 

J. 

i 7 


X ■ ::: .E liE 

S' / ’ 




» T — 
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J ABLE 2i).— Jyfir (tml plate of reaeoiional activities— Co\Wum(\\ 

\NOMEX — Continued 
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Totals at the bottom of each Action of table 20 give clues a& 
to the places wher^ young persops spend their spare time. The 
prominence of the home as the favored ‘place for recreational 
actiyiti^ is significant; its preference, by women is probab)^ to 
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be expected, but it is in pronounced favor also with the men. 
In part it owes its popularity to the frequency with which read- 
ing i.^engaged in at home; but if all reading were eliminated 
young people would still pursue' rnost of their recreation in the 
home. As may be surmised, parks, playgrounds, lakes, streams, 
and beaches arc popular with youth as places for recreation. The 
school plays a smaller role as a place for recreational activity- 
commercial amusement places are still further down the list. 

It was thought that significant differences might appear in 
the recreations participated in by young people engaged in 
various pursuits and having different amounts of money to 
spend. Consequently, tabulations were made of. the frequencies 
with which the various recreational activities were mentioned 
by youths in school, youths unemployed, youths employed, and 
among the employed those securing different rates of pay. The 
conclusions to be drawn from tabulations of these datar^w'ere so 
slight that the tables have been omitted. It was apparent that 
those employed and receiving remuneration were more likely 
'to engage in recreational'activities which can be carried on in 
the evening and which are likely to call for expenditure of 
money. Conversely this finding- may be interpreted to mean 
that tho.se in school and those unemployed find enough oppor- 
tunity for recreation during the day and consequently do not 
so often attend shows (theaters and motion pictures) and dances 
which are more generally evening types of amusement for which 
an admission price is charged. Even with the employed group, 
shows and dances were, less frequently chosen as recreational 
activities than were^ reading and swimming.^ 

T.\bi.e 21 . — Recreational desires, by sex 

~~~ ‘ 


Rccrcatiunal desires 
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Women 
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96 
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46 
34 
26 
26 
. '25 
23; 
, IQ 
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128' 


1,232 


- 





An effort was made to find out what recreational activities 
these young people would most like to take part in regardless 
of the activities in which they actually participated. The 
responses are most revealing. (Sec table 21.) Sw'Tinniing heads 
the list for both seXes by a good margin. Tennis is .second choice 
•with women and third with rhen. Rcadintj follows tennis in 
both cases. Basketball and, of course, baseball and football arc 
more in favor with men than with women. Dancing and shows 
' received a much higher rating with women than with men. 
Since resppndents were permitted to name more than one pre- 
ferred acmdty, the tcl^tal choices exceed the number of persons 
interviewed. A little more than, one-tenth of the total number 
indicated no preference, ^ 


A Good Symptom 


THE RECREATIONAL activities both engaged in and desired 
Uy youth in these communities are most reassuring. The results 
supply an answer to those who have gained the impression that 
youth is wholly frivolous and time-wasting in its Icijurc-tinie 
pursuits. It would be interesting to know’ if a census* of adult 
recreational activities and tastes would measure up very well 
when pompared with the record of young people in this regard. 
While one is not justified in drawing conclusions for all youth 
from the reports of these 1 3 Communities, the implication is 
strong that members of the younger generation when they take 
their pldces of leadership in the world of affairs will be more 
efficient than their fathers and mothers are in. finding better 
health, improved morale, and renewed vigor through their 
activities during those hqprs when they are ngt busy with set 
tasks. . . . ' 
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Part III 

TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF YOUTH SURVEYS' 

\ ♦ 


WHAT INFORMATION TO GATHER 

The Problem 

V 

THE TERM “youth", as used in part II of this publication, 
refers to persons of ai?es 16 to 24, inclusive. \Vhile tlio.se age 
limits were chosen more or less arbitrarily, .some justification for 
their selection exists in the fact that they include the large ma- 
jority of those young persons who arc leaving full-time .schools and 
colleges to establish themselves in jobs and homes of thei^own.' 

There is, first, a notable lack of employment opportunities. A 
remunerative job is usually considered c.sscntial to the boy or girl 
who is entering upon the normal activities of adult life. Still the 
youth today too often meets only disappointment when he sets 
out to ‘find a position in his chosen field of work. 

In the second place, the home has become a relatively le.ss 
powerful influence in engendering socially desirable attitudes anti 
interests. In many cases this is owing to a disintegration of the 
home, but more frequently it results from the introduction of new 
features such as radio, motion pictures, and group organizations 
which attract both the parents and the young boy or girl and thus 
rendeig^incrCasingly difficult for home influences to make 
themseww felt. : , 

Finally, public education has not responded to all -of the 
..brpader responsibilities of the new age. While much has been 
‘ done in providing regular school facilities for those who have 
passed the compulsory school age, much remains to be done for 
those who, are not adequately served by the more conventional 
school services. Only a few of the millions of children in school ^ 


• The procedureg outlined on the tucceeding pages ‘.are not designed to 
conform with the requirements. Ibr works projects of the National Youth 
Administratiort.or of the Works Progress Administration. . * 





- have been helped lo plan beyond the rigid confines of the curricu- 
lum. Equally fc\v have l)cen prepared for making their free lime - 
recreational. • 

Confronted by circumstances of this magnitude, many commun- 
ities have attempted to c.xamine these problems and, further, to 
see them from the standpoint of the young people who are im- 
mediately affected as well as in the light of the implications to the 
community and Nation. Some ■suggestions for community-wide 
study of the youth problem, gathered largely from the e.xpcriences 
of these communities, are incorpora ted'in to the following pages. 


Sources of Data 


A GRE.AT deal of valuable data concerning youth can be ob- 
tained from public records. Although the facts which] can be 
made available through the local publjc schools, healtlucenters, 
employment centers, juvenile courts^ and other service agencies 
arc largely quantitative In nature, the very variety ofUhem is 
.sufficient to offset many obvious disadvantages. 

The second major source of information is the individual him-^ 
.self. By skillful use of interview methods, many times 4 person 
can be led to disclose facts, opinions, and attitudes which can be 
used to great advantage in planning for the betterment of a social 
group. While there are numerous variation? of the personal 
approach, the use of a questionnaire or interview schedule in 
which the questions are standardized provides data that are 
perhaps most easily usable in the aggregate. On the other hand, 
a case-study method, used with or without the help of a schedule, 
will provide extremely valuable data of a’ more inten.sive kind for 
a small number of persons. 

* Most agencies which have conducted studies of youth have 

secured jJata by going directly to the individuals concerned; some 
‘ have used public records as the source. In a fevv investigations 
th : case-study method has been employed. For the most part, 

- however, ^ schedule of questions has been prepared and adminis- 
* tered to a large number of youth, either by mail or personal inter- 

view ; this method is perhaps most easily adaptable for a commun- 
■ ity-wide surypy,’ although the other sources and methods have 
. greater advantages in some sUuations. , 


• Types of Data . 



A GREAT deal of care must be exercised in de veldping the suryCy 
.schedule or li$t of items on which information is sought and in' 



phrasing the questions designed to secure this informa'tion. The 
problem of how to obtain the data is interrelated witlt the kind 
of information wanted, and is, in some degree at least, dependent 
on it. 

One problem to be given early consideration is that of determin- 
, ing4he fields ofinicrcsi to be covered. In surveys of youth several 
broad classifications arc immediately apparent; for example, edu- 
cation, recreation, guidance, and employment-unemployment. 
Deeper analysis di.scloses further underlying classifications within, 
which data need to be sought in order to establish a solid'founda- 
tion for interpretation. The following and possibly other group- 
ings might be considered; Identification items, home environ- 
ment, health, personal information (e. g., financial resources, 
etc.), family mobility, and attitudes, 

A.ssuming that the investigation will reach a cro^s section of the 
total population to be sampled, two approaches arc practically 
’possible.' In planning the survey .‘‘chcdulc, the questions can be 
so stated as to obtain a picture of the presnil status of the popula- 
tion in terms of the several fields of interest; for example, a study 
may involve data on the fact^and type of present employment, 
schooling, etc. Or, the schedule, can be framed w;iih a view ' 
toward ascertaining the history of cadf individual in each of the 
fields of interest. This is c.xcmplified by the ‘‘work history” in 
which data arc obtained on the type, wages, duration, etc., of all 
jobs the' person has held. These two approaches are not mutually 
exclusive and probably both can be used to advantage in most 
s schedules. * Each approach will perhaps involve also the use of 
qualitative as well as quantitative data. The historical ^proach 
is frequently used on a smaller sampling of the populrfliolf^han 
the status approach, both because of its greater detauVnd be- 
cause of the practical limitations of time and resources encoun- 
tered in most studies. 


Schedule Items 


'HAVING once established the several major parts into which the 
survey da.ta are to be divided, the question next arises as to what 
specific information within each part will be practicable to ob- 
tain and will be usable when once made available. The criterion' 
of use of a particular item generally provides the b^s'for a fini^ 
decision as to its inclusion or omission. . * . 


>A third approach- — the case-study -method — is generally impraeticahle. 
for survey use where an (extended cross section sampling is contemplated. 
This method is therefore not tinted here as a survey method. . 
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In prcparinu tlic Youth Census Schedule and Youth Survey 
Schedule reproduced in rhe appendixes, tlie attempt was made 
to incltidc as significant a body of data as could he obtained bv 
^mskilled interviewers. Many desirable questions were’ therefor^||( 
•omitted But are noted here for the tise of communities or agen- " 
cies wishing to supplement or adapt these schedules to their own 
needs. 

.\ suggestive list of survey items follows: 


Sdiedule Items for Use in Youth Surveys 


1 ' 


I tem V itu ludffl i n the ) 'outh Census 
^ Schedule nr 1‘nuth Surrey Schedule, 
{s^ee Appendixes A and /?.) 


hems not included in the }uuth Census 
Schedule or ) outh Survey Schedule, 


Identification 


Dale of interview. 
Present address. 
Age, sex, and coloi. 
Marital status. 


Number uf children, 
JMaces ol residence. 
Dwelling place. 


Home cnjinronmcnt 


Relaiionship to fainily earner. 
Fact of earner's employ incni. 
Family earner's occupation. 
Relief status of earner. 


Highest grade completed. 
Present school attendance. 

.\gc on Icavdii^ school. 

Extent of school particTpaiion. 
further education desired. 


Nativity (and lai c). 

Language sj)okeii in htmie. 
Ownership of dwelling. 

Family composition. 
Homc#convcnienccs and facilities. 


Education 

r 


Reasons for leaving .scIuxjI. 
Availability of educational services. 
Mental and other test grades. 
Subjects of most and least value. 
Value of^ high-scdiool traiuii^ in 
present work. 

\V ays in v% help di ojx 

outs and graduates. ‘ 


Employ)}\ent 


Occupation and industry. 
Wages and hours of >vurk. 
Place of work. 

Relief status. < 

Work experience. 
Vocational training. 
Extent of employment. 
Occupational desires. 


l^tailed reCord of past employment. 
How job was obtained. 

Perils of employment. 

Reason job ended. 





Unemployment 


Fact of seeking work. 
Months of seeking wdrk. 


Free-time activities. 

Places of recreation. 

Amount of free time. 

Best time for leisure activities. 
Recreational desires. 

Medical and dental services avail- 
able. ' % 

I 

Medical and denial services re- 
ceived. 

Fact of^yc cxaininaiioiis. 


Reason for not obtaining job. 

Means used in .seeking job. 

How maintainins: employabiliiy. 

Club and organization memlxrrships. 
Opportunities for stx ial contacis. ^ 
Activities time record. 

\ 

% 

Health ^ 

Injuries and illnesses during past 
year. 

Reasons for not obtaining medical 
services. > 

Fact of vaccinations and immuniza- 
tions. 

J’hysical or mental handicap.s. 
Cicneral physical condition. 


Rrcreation 


/ 


Personal 




1 otal cash income last year. 
Cash spent foj* food and shelter. 
Fact of vocational advice. 
Number of dependents 


Income fur personal use. 

Savings and insurance. 

Contributions to support of de- 
pendents. 

Sourt^c and typ>c of personal guid- 
ance, 

Attitud^ tow^d home, law, etc. 
Personality traits. 


Community or ciyic participation. 
Religion and church activities. ^ 
Principal present problems. 

- Jf 

RuraJ problems « 


Size, characteristics, and products 
# of home farm. 

Type and extent of part-time farm- 
ing. ^ 

Attitudes toward«farm life ^d farm- 


ingf 




A device which is commonly used.iil schedule making is illus- 
trated in questions 32-35" through 41 of the Youth Suryey 
Schedule. (See appendix B.) This tabular form can frequently 
be used to advantage where two or more variables are comm^.to 
a series of questions or items. Schedule data such as are obtained ° 

~ .1 








in a work history or activities time record can bc^ condensed, 

^ with the use of this device, into a very small space. There arc 

some difficulties involved in the tabulation of such data, however, 
and this is particularly true when coding and machine tabulation 
are used. . ' 

A “family card” to be filled in for every family where a youth 
is'interviewed is often helpful. On such a. card th^ names and 
. certain information for every member of the family can easily be 

obtained. Much of the data noted under Home Environmeiil in ' 
the foregoing can best be obtained with the use of this device. 

The .phrasing of questions is always .a matter deserving' most 
careful consideration. Short, simple, and direef questions pro- 
vide concise, clearly defined data. Double questions (e.g., 

. Can you and do you ...?) and questions preceded by a condi- 
tional clause (e.g.. If not employed, how many ...?) are likely 
to be confusing and should be avpided wherever possible be*^ 

' . cause of their ambiguity. • 



• « HOW TO OBTAIN DATA 

^ i . . 

Essentials of Staff Organization 

RESPONSIBILITY for the direction of a .survey should be as- 
signed to some individual capable of caring for the details of or- 
ganization. The director would be charged with theseleciion and 
assignment of workers, the development of a plan of sainpling, 
the supervision of the staff, and the tabulation of the findh^s'. 

The size and cornplexity ot_the community situation must 
nece.ssarily determine the extent of the supporting staff of 
supervisors, interviewers, schedule" editors, and other workers. 

. The success or failure of an investigation hinges largely on the' 
caliber of the persons charged with its administration. . - 






Croups To Be Studied 

THROUGHO0T the surveys thp viewfx>i8t has consistendy 
been maintained that the so-%alled “youth "problem^ is essen- 
tially an educational problem. The several l,j(;^cts of the 
problem, namely, employment, education, recreation, and per- 
sonal adjus'tment -are all broadly educational by natuieu^.VV^ile 
specific studies of unemployed youth, out-of-school yettib* or 
^ high-school graduates aU' have (heir ^yalues ia particular cir- 
cumstances, it is nevertheless felt th^' a cross sfctipn of the 
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youth in a_givea community should be reached in a survey, in * _ 
order that the statms of one group can be seen in relatioii to (hat I ■ / " ' 
of the total youth population. This- means that a plan of 5 am- - • - 
pling should be so organized that all elemenis,of the youth popu- - 
lation in a community are represented in their true proporticjo 
or as nearly so as is possible. In only the smallest communities 
will it be necessary to reach all young persons in order to secitre 
an adequate picture of their circumstances. * ' ' 

The survey director and his consultants must, then, first of 
all determine the rate of sampling, i.e., whether one-half, one- 
tenth, eto., or all the resident young people are to be intervjcwed. 

The^e are no set standards foe detcrriiining the proper rate of 
sampling fof' a community of given size e.xcept'that the rate • 

"increases in iryverse proportion tp_ the population, generally ' 

• .speaking. A ‘50-percent sampling of youth in any rural or 
urban place up to about 100,000 population would not involve 
an excessive number of cases, ■Would be sPmple to administer, ' 

,&nd could bie defend^ statistically. 

Having* agreed on a SQrpercent sampling, for example, a • 

- means ntu'st -next be found for^eacjiing a true cross section 
consisting of qne-h^ of all resident youth. A sampling which • 

^ is’ scattered 6ver the entire whether rural pr 

urban, -vvill bevmore representative; tbaiii^ he same number of . 
cases t^enin several so--caHed ‘?ji,yjiia.r’ areas within the whole,* ' 

It assuttiEd'thaV^.true sam^lisgpfone- 

halfjofThe femUy uiiUs’vyill rcflecf trs^V'-hal^^^ of youth. 

then, would .fee re?feence data from 

,>sonie'^aso^abl^^ jicenrate-syrvey else^a com- 

munity directory, and to refer ah'^imetvfcW^ to every second 
family .liste'd,. AHi^pdtdl- 16r24 years-of -i^e-'llving .ip or vyith . ' 
these faiiwrii^wouldj^ intiv^ ' 

-i'- ' , • , • ^ ' 

Schedute'^’- ' - •*! 

THE Toutk Survey Sr^^lAppcndiwi^/has been so planned a? 1 

to be usable eithe.r..Ijy-an imer^ifewer in conversation with a ' 
young persoh, or by the young person himvlf, without the help • 
of an interviewer. The schedule, therefore, raay be admihis- . 

- tered by interviewers going to the homes of* youpg people; l»r^ 
it may be passed out in assemblies where representaUve*’ groups ' ^ 

• of youth have been gathered; or it itwy- be'seriV-ttoough the ^ 
mail or by brothers, sistbrs, and friends to^lected pinions. . 
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When \ise of tlie interview tnethotl is coniesipiated the inter- 
viewers must be selected with great care if the survey is ti 
provide accurate information. Mature young people whi 
understand and are in sympathy with the purposes of the 
survey arc most desirable. 

In some circumstances, part-time teachers, college students in 
sociology classes, Federal college-aid students,' volunteer adults 
or even paid social workers can be employed. Many times the 
backing of community clubs wall provide the means or piediuni 
for securing workers. 

The training of interviewers is a matter which should not be 
neglected. One or two conferences during which the schedule 
items and instructions are explained and discussed should pro- 
vide the necessary preliminary background. A practice inter- 
view with- another trainee followed by one or two actual ex- 
periences in field interviewing and then a further discussion will 
be adequate preparation for most interviewers. The schedules 
turned in during the first few days of the survey should have 
careful editing and in some cases will need to be sent back for 
reinterview. 

Spot-checking will often be necessary, particularly in large 
community surveys w'here an interview method is used. It con- 
sists of sending -a supervisor to homes'where young persons have 
been interviewed for the purpose of checking on the accuracy of 
the data obtained by the interviewer. With judicious use of 
this method a careful check can be had on the efficiency and 
thoroughness \vith which each interviewer is approaching his 
task. 

A second method of reaching a fairly good cross section of 
youth for the purpose of filling out survey schedules is described 
in the following paragraphs. This method will prove suggestive 
where schools assume major responsibility for the survey. By the 
use of this means the need for interviewers and house-to-house 
canvastting is obviated. This method assumes a complete sam- 
pling of youth but variations can be introduced in order to 
reduce the rate of sampling. The plan follows: 



(1) The school group 

H%ve schedules filled in undi 


L 


instructions by all youths 16 to 


24 years of age, inclusive, in grades up to and including the last 
year of high school in all schools, public and private, technical 
and academic, in the community. # 
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(2) 1 he older brother and older sister group 

. (a) In all ihc schools included in (1) ascertain which children in 

grades up to 12 have older brothers, sisters, half-brothers, or 
half-sisters living in the community who have passed their 
sixteenth but have not yet reached their twenty-fifth birthday. 
These children will constitute the gross base list from which to 
obtain the first referral group of youth. 

(b) From the gross b<i\e li\t check off all but the oldest brother or 

sister in any given family so as to leave only one child repre- 
senting each family. This reduced- list will constitute the net 
base ItsL The children on this list will he asked to act as the 
schools’ representatives in getting the schedules filled in by 
all older brothers and sisters, 16 to 24 years of age, w^ho arc 
not in the public', private, or paroc. hial schcx)ls. 

(c) Fach child on the net base list^ defined in (b) will be requested 

to fill out a rejerral card ^ for cacJi older brother, sister, half- 
brother or half-sister, 16 to 24 years old, regardless of whether 
he or she is married or single, living at home or in some other 
part*of the community, employed or not employed, except 
that no card will be filled out for older brothers, sisters, half- 
brothers or half-sisters who arc enrolled in the schools of the 
tommunity. Children will verify the information on the cards 
at their homes, if necessary. 

(d) Each child on the net base list will lx: requested to carry a schedule 

with accom 
school older 
referral card 
out at home 

(3) T he Jriends group 

(a) Request each child in schools (2-a) to fill out referral cards for 

several friends in the community who arc of ages 16 to 24, 
inclusive. These friends shall be only those to whose homes' 
these children arc accustomed to go and shall exclude as far 
as practicable those in the older-brothcr-and-sister group 
obtained under (2). 

(b) Collect these cards and remove duplicates. Those remaining 

• will constitute the Jriends group list, 

(c) Request each child to take a schedule to each of the friends on 

this list whose name he supplied, ordinarily using the relative 
or the older child as the carrier where two children report the 
same name. 

(d) If ihc child who fills out the referral card cannot visit the home 

of the friend, he should write Please mail” across the top of 
- the card. Such schedules wtll be sent by mail from the central 
office to any such friend living within the survey area. 

(e) With this schedule will be included* a sheet of explanations and 

instructions, and a stamped return envelope in which to mail 
the filled-in schedule to the school or central office. 

* The ujerral card contains the following items: Name of person referred 
to, address, relationship to pupil rcporting^jiame of pv^pil reporting and his 
school, i^ade, and room. 


banying letter and instructions to each out-of- 
Ibrothcr, sister, half-brother or half-sister on the 
filled out by him. These sc hedules will be filled 
an^ then returned by the child. 
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.. It will be seen upon analysis of this plan that the principal vyeak- 
ncss.lies in its tendency to reach a disproportionately small num- 
ber of persons in the oldenage range. In other words, children 
in public schools are more likely to have brothers and sisters and 
friends who are under 20 years of age, forexample, than over that 
age. 

A third method of securing data directly from young people 
would be to have institutions such as the schools, Y. M. C. A.'.s, 
girls clubs, settlement houses, and *bthcr organizations serve as 
agencies for gathering their 16- to24-year-oldconstitucntstogethcr 
at appointed times and places for the purpose of getting schedules 
filled in. With careful planning so as to insure representation of 
all the major elements of the youth population, thisscheme.many 
times can be used to good advantage and with small financial 
outlay. It is, however, less likely to secure a representative 
sampling of youth than either of the other two methods. 

V\ hatever method is used as a means of securing schedule data, 
there e.xists the need for carefully prepared publicity for the sur- 
vey in order that the efforts may be adequately supported by 
^public opinion. Generally speaking, all publicity should emanate 
from one responsible source and all available outlets such as 
newspapers, radio, school papers, and public announcements 
should be utilized. 

A second general suggestion concerns simple cumulative talties 
which should be made on all schedules as they are turned in to 
the central office. Using bnifed States Census data as a basis of 
reference, a cumulative tally of the age and sex (and possibly 
other items) of all persons interviewed or reached to date can 
be compared with the census data and a general index, of the 
representativeness of the sampling can be had at any given time. 
Thus the sampling can be corrected before the survey is ended 
and the workers released. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE DATA 


Editing Schedules 


A FEW of the most capable and efficient persons on the survey 
staff should be assigfted the task of editing each filled-in schedule. 
This is necessary for two reasons: First, to check on the complete- 
ness and consistency of the information noted; and,’ second, where 
machine tabulations arc to be made, to place a code number 
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beside each answer which was not precoded when the schedule 
was printed. No matter how carefully a schedule has been 
prepared for machine tabulation, there are always a few quc.s- 
tions which cannot be prccodedi^qucstions to which the answers 
cannot be anticipated or which require codes too long to be 
printed on the schedule. 

Often sampling here and there in d pile of schedules will 
enable the editor to identify' typical errors and thus speed up 
his work. The examinatitjp of each schedule for completeness 
and consistency should be cairried on as the interviewing pro- 
gresses in ordet" that nccessaury reinterviews may be obtained 
while the staff is available. In most cases these editors can • 
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demanding solution. The problem contains many inherent 
questions which ordinarily are expressed in the schedule of data 
sought. The first approach to tabulations, then, is to make 
frequency tallies or cross-tabulations of those schedule items 
which contain the data needed to answer specific questions. ^ 
second approach involves what is sometimes referred to as 
“squeezing the data”, i. e., securing all possible valuable infor- 
mation from the schedule data by means of crOls-tabulations. 
Careful planning is necessitated by this method, inasmuch as 
the number of possible combinations among 40 or more items 
in a given schedule is alnriost limitless. 

Expressed in the simplest and most comprehensive terms, 
planning the. cross-tabulations means niaking a separate decision 
as to the usefulness of each possible combination of any two 
items in the schedule. Obviously, the decisions would be most 
soundly based if all possible combinations of items could be 
tabulated and the findings from a given body of data be set 
before the survey director for decision. Since this is imprac- 
ticable, however, the next best way is to have several responsible 
persons make independent judgments and then to discuss the 
usefulness or values of each table contemplated. 

A short cut to planning cross-tabulations lies in selecting several 
of the • most important , codes (questions) in the schedule as 
“breakdowns” and then determining the .most useful cross- 
tabulations of other items with each “breakdown.” By grouping 
the tabulations in this way, considerable expense can be saved, 
using either machine or hand tabulation. 

As an illustration of the last-mentioned method, a list of tabu- 
lations used in connection with the Touth Census Schedule is given 
here: 

I 

Plan for Tabulation of Youth Conius Data from 13 
Communitloa 

Tables hy sex and coPfr 

1. Stiidies p^ferred (25-28)^ 

2. Present occupation — listed itenu (34-35). 

3. Experience (38-39). 

4. Vocational training (36-37). 

5. Occupational desires (40-41). 

6. Recreational activities (50-55). 

7. Place of recreational activities (56-61). 

8. Recreational desires (62-65). . 

> Numbers in parentheses refe^ to codes in the TotUh Census Schedule repro- 
duced in Appendix A. 
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Tables by age, sex, and color 

j).^Gracie completed (19-20). 

fO? Type of school attending (23-24). 

11. Place of employment (29). 

12. Mont|is of unemployment (44-45). 

13. Status summary (48). 

Tables by seXy colory and marital status 

14. Remuneration (42). 

15. Relief status (43). • 

Tables by sex and grade completed 
r 16. Occupation (34 -35). 

17. Remuneration (42). 

18. Montlis of unemployinrnt (44-45). 

Tables by sex and reynuneration ^ 

19. Occupation (34-35). 

20. Recreational activities (50-55). 

Tables by sex and status suynmary 

21. Employment desired (47). 

22. Recreational activities (50-55). 

Ordinarily it is impracticable to use hand-tabulation methods 
for treating^more than a few thousand schedules even as exten- 
sively as suggested in the foregoing list. Under the most aus- 
picious circumstances and leadership it would probably be un- 
wise to attempt tabulations involving extensive “breakdowns” 
of more than 10,000 schedules by hand. A point of diminishing 
returns is reached at which the cost of hand labor begins to 
exceed the expense of punching and running cards in tabu- 
lating machines. 


I 






ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SURVEYS 
OF YOUT41 


1 . «Ck>LORADo, DKNVhK. Kaplan, A. Ocrupalional disl^ibulion of 

Denver's high-school graduates. Denver Public Schools. 1934. 8 p. 

(University of Denver Rcp>orts, vol. 10, no. 3.) Price 15 cents. 

The occupational distribution of 1,957 studenfti graduated from the 
Denver high schools in 1933 is compared with that of 1,171 students grad- 
uated^in 1029. 

^'2. Connecticut (State). Survey of recent high-school graduates in 
Connecticut. (1931 34, inclusive.) Hartford, State Department of 
education, 1936. 105 p. 

More than 10,000 graduates from 28 Connecticut high schools responded 
to questionnaires covering their education, employment, recreation, affilia- 
tions, and ambitions. 

3. • . Youth in .search of jobs. ^Hartford, Connecticut Stale em- 
ployment service, 1935. 36, xxxiii p. mimeographed. 

Through examination of registration cards filed with the Connecticut 
State employment service from November 1, 1933, to November 1, 1934, 
the attempt was made to discover what qualifications for employment^ were 
lacking among 43,000 young people under 25 years of age. 

4. ^Indiana, Indianapoi is. Indianapolis Youth survey. Education divi- 
sion, Governor’s commi.ssion on unernployllient relief, 1935. 96 p. 
mimeographed . 

A representative sampling (5,457) of Indianapolis^ youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25 rcsp>onded to the Youth census schedul^: the data collected 
arc given in numerous tables and there is some discussion of results. 

5, •Indiana, Jasper Coun-tv. jasper County youth survey. I ndianaF>olis, 

Education division, Governor’s commission on unemployment relief, 
1935. 20 p. mimeographed. 

This report is a summary of the activities and findings of the Jasper County 
youth census, in which 1,058 rural young people were interviewed, 

6, Indiana, Lafayette. Elliott, Edward C.; Hockema, Frank C.; and 

Walters, Jack E» Occupational opportunities and the economic status 
of recent graduates (1928-34) of Purdue university. Lafayette, Purdue^ 
university. - ^ ^ 

A report based on 2,140 answers to questions regarding the nature and 
duration of employment and annual salaries. 
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/. Iowa (S'^ffK). Starrak, J. A. A survey of out-of-school rural youili 
in Iowa. Dcs Moines, Iowa State planning board, 1935. 52 p. mimeo- 
graphed. 

i 

An investigation into the educational, economic, vocational and social 
status of young people of Ixjtli sexes between the ages of and 24 inclusive 
rhool in towns of less than 2,500, who were not atiendinR 

Svei ‘•om-hiunitics and 1,107 individuals were included in the 

• ' 

8. KtNn;cKY, HRtATnn r County. What high-scho<d boys and girls in 
Breathitt County (Kentucky) “Want to be" and “Want to know." 
Richmond, Va., Southern women's educational alliance, 19^. 14 p 
mimeographed. ^ 

The occupational interests and choices of 318 hiKh-school student* ^rr 
presented in tabular form following a general introduction. 


Report of follow-up of graduates. Senior 
Baltimore, Department of education, 1934, 


9. Maryi.and, Bai.-^imork. 
high schools, 1933-1934. 

7 p. mimeographed. 

— Report on follow up of graduates, Junior high schools, 1934. 
Baltiroorc, Department of education, 1934. 3 p. mimeographed. 
-—■Report on follow-up of graduates, colored junio? high schools, 
1934. Baltimore, Department of education, 1934. 2 p. rmmeographed. 
mil withdrawals, junior and senior high schools, 

1933 1934. Baltimore, Department of education, 1934. 5 p. mimeo- 

' graphed. 

Groups of tables showing the further education, employment status and 
remuneration of 6,084 graduates and 1,495 withdrawals. ^ ’ 

10. -MAssACimsF.rrs (State). Rfcport on the census of unemployment in 

Massachusetts as of January 2, 1934. Boston, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of labor and industries, 1935. 202 p, (Ubor bulletin, no. 171 .) 
A stgniHcant and authoritative contribution to the study of the unem- 
f of ‘he Massachusetts census are subjected 
Llfh^£n, * ‘’"'f report on the Lion 

gcncralS^ngs.^* younger age groups can be segregated from the 

11. *MASSACHusfcrrs, Norwood. Status of June 1934 high-school grad- 
uates. Norwood public schooU, 1935. 1 p. mimeographed. 

employment status of 233 young persons 10 
months after graduation from high school. 

12. Michigan, Detroit. Stutsman, Rachal. What of youth today? 
Detroit, Department of public welfare, 1935. 198, xxvii p. mimeo- 
graphed. . 

^onornic, educational, social, and psychological factors arc carc- 
Mly anal^ed in this ramprehensive study of the effects of the depres- 
MOT on 500 relief and nonrelief youth residing in a large induitrial 

13. Minnesota (State). Thestatusof the June 1,934 high-school graduates 
one year after their graduation. Jpne 1935. 'St. Paul, State depart- 
ment of education, 1935. (Minnesota schools, 2: 22-27, September- 
October 1935.) 


footnote, p. 75. 
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A report on the educational, occupational, and employment status 
of 18,847 young persons graduated from Minnesota high schools in 
^ June 1934. Similar reports are available for the youth graduated in 
June 1932 and June 19^3. 

14. Minnesota, Minneapolis, A follow-up study of the graduating class 

of June 1934. Minneapolis public schools, Counseling department, ' 
1935. 6 p. mimeographed* 

A follow-up sttfdy of 2,511 youth graduated from the MiVmeapolis 
high' schools in 1934', showing the types of school attended and kinds 
of jobs obtained. Similar reports have been made on the classes of 
1926, 1929, 1932, and 1933. 

15. ♦Missouri (State). Study of unemploymcnt’among high-school grad- 

uates, college students, and college graduates. Teachers college of 
Kansas city, 1935. 6 p. reproduced. 

Twenty-six colleges and 440 high schools reported on the known em- 
ployment status of 64,028 students leaving college or graduating from 
secondary school or college during the school years 1930-31 and 1933-34, , 
inclusive. 

,16. MisiOURi, Springfield. A study of the graduates of the Springfield, 
Missouri, Senior high school for the years 1929, 1931, and 1933. .Spring- 
field, Southwest Missouri State teachers college, 1935. 15 p. ms. 

Nearly 1,500 graduates responded to a questionnaire covering such 
points as marital status, occupation, remuneration, recreation, and 
community service, 

17. Nebraska (State). Summary of the 1935 State .study of the educa- 

tional needs of the out-of-school group of farm boys in Nebraska. 
Lincoln, Nebraska ..vocational agriculture -a-ssociation, 1935. 15 p. 

mimeographed. 

A report on the school attainment, vocational training, and status in 
farming of 6,232 out-of-school farm boys in 69 Nebraska communities, 
together with a detailed list of educational needs. 

18. New Jersey, Elizabeth. Report on a survey of graduates of the Eliza- 

beth Vocational school for boys. Trenton, State department of public 
instruction, Vocational division, 1934. 128 p. mimeographed 

In a follow-up of boys graduated from the .Elizabeth Vocational 
school from 1919 to 1933, 485 of 582 graduates furnished information 
on social status, employment records, earnings records, hfhith, post- 
graduate education, ancl significant achievement. 

19. New York, Genesee County, Thurow, Mildred B, Interests, 
activities, and problems of ^ral young folk. J. VVomcn 15 to 29 years 
of age. Ithaca, N. Y. 1934. 5? p. (Cornell universitf agricultural 
experiment station bulletin, no. 617.) 

Anderson, W. A., and Kerns, Willis. Interests, activities, and 

problems of rural young folk. II. Mcnfe 5 to 29 years of age. Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1935. 43 p. (Cornell university agricultural experiment sta- 

tion bulletin, no. 631.) 

• Careful analyses of the interests, activities, and problems of 300 girls 
and 307 boys between the ages of 1 5 and 29 years, living in the rural 
areas of Genesee County. ' . 


* See footnote, p. 75. 
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20. *New YbRK,>louNT Vernon. .Survey of youth. Mount Vernon 
Department of public instruction, 1935. 2 p. mimeographed. 

^ covering the educational and employment sta- 

tus of 6 6 young men between the ages of 17 and 23. ^ 

21. New, York, New York. Matthews, Eu.en N. The unemployed 
youth of New York City. New' Yprk City, VVclfare council, 19’36 
(Better times, vol. P, no. 14.) 

..Jill*® article presents a preliminary report on the educational and 

c^TOH*of New YtTrk* youth survey conducted by the Welfare 

* / 

22. New York, Tompkins County. Anderson, W. A. Rural youth, their 
activitiet, interests, and problems. I. Married young men and women 
15 to 29 years of age. Ithaca, N. Y. 1?36. 36 p. (Cornell university- 
agricultural experimen^tation bulletin, no. 649.) 

Rural youth, their activities, interests, and problems. 
II. Single young men and women 15 to 29 years of age, Ithaca, 

N. Y. 1936. 36 p. (Cornell university agricultural experimeat station 

bulletin.) 

ages 15 to 29 r«*idiM m rural areas of Tompkins County. The Youth 
&nsus Schedule ofthe U. S. Office of Education supplemented by 
addition^ quesuons especially applicable to rural youth, formed the 
basis for interviews. 

23. Ohio (State). Livt-ly, C. E., and Miller, L. J. A survey of the 

status and acUvitics of 300 unmarried individuals in nine Ohio town- 
ships. ^lumbus. Department of rural economics, Ohio State university 
and Ohio agricultural experiment station, 19^1 27 p. (Bulletin 73.)^ 
mimeographed. V 

Intemews vrith 300 rural young people 16 to 24 years of age disclose 
their family background, school status, occupational .activity, and 
leisurc-timc interests. « 

24. *Ohio, Dayton. Youth census; Preliminary recapitulation. Dayton 
Board of education, 1935. 32 p. mimeographed. 

A the informaUon obtained from more than 

6,000 young people who responded to the Youth Census Schedule. 

25. Pennsylvania, Lvcomin'o County. A study of unemployment among 

high*school and college graduates in Lycoming county, ^Pennsylvania. 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania State employment' service, 1935. 31 p. 
mimeographed. « " 

An investigation intb the occupational status and vocational and 

graduated from high school, 

.- tccnnical ychool, and university within the years 1929 to 1934. 

* Sec footnote, p. 75. ' 










26. Pennsylvania, Williamsport. A study of the class of 1924 of* the 
Williamsport high school. Williamsport, Emergency relief administra- 
tion, 1934. 11 p.* mimeographed. 

The present economic and social conditions of 140 persons who were 
gi^duated from WilliamsF>ori High school in 1924 arc compared with 
those of 69 nongraduates who would have finished at that lime had they 
remained in school. 

27. *TEX!lfe, Houston. A report of a survey of youth not in school. Hous- 
ton, Public schools, 1934. 20, X p. mimeographed. (Research bulletin 
of the Hoaston public schools, no. 8605.) 

Data were collected on the interests, attitudes, and educational status 
• of 3,412 young people between 12 and 21 years of age. 

28. ♦West Virginia (State). Survey of out-of-school faftn boys. Charles- 
ton, State department of education, Vocational division, 1934. 5 p. 
mimeographed. 

A tabular presentation of the education, employment, and age distri- 
bution of 783 out-of-school farm boys. 

29. *WiscoNSiN, D 0 UG 1 .AS CouNTTi'. Rural youth survey. Madison, rural 
sociology department, Agricultural extension service, College of agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 1935. 53 p. mimeographed. 
Wisconsin, Wood County. Rural youth survey. Madison, Rural 
sociology department. Agricultural extension service, College of 
agriculture. University of Wisconsin, 1936. 12 p. mimeographed. 

Two inquiries into the home conditions, -employment, education, 
recreation, and organizational affiliations of rural vounir people 15 to 
29 years of age. ' » r 

* See footnote, p. 75. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE 1 3 communiiy surveys for whic li results ;irr rcponccl in 
II used the so-called Youth Census Schedule as a basis for their 
interviews of youth. The schedule is reproduced here. This 
form was developed in the United States Office of Education after 
consultation with numerous persons experienced in making youth 
surveys. Important advice in its preparation was given by staff 
members of various governmental agencies. Especial obligation 
is acknowledged to the following persons who, as an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the American Sociological Society. I^ave 
detailed attention to the items proposed for inclusion : 


W. A. Anderson, Cornell University. 

Ernest M. Burgess, University of Chicago. 

Ruth S. Cavan, Rockford College. 

F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

Robert C. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School. 

E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wisconsin. 

Walter C. Reckless, V’^anderbilt University. 

E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 

After being drawn up in tentative form the schedule was tried 
out in interviews with approximately 1,000 young men and 
women in four communities; it was again revised, and was then 
{Minted in the form reported here. 

Use of the schedule in actual surveys revealed many {>oints at 

which improvement might be made. Some of the weaknesses 

showed up in interviewing the young people, and others appeared 

when tabulation w'as made of the returns. Moreover, it was felt 

desirable that the schedule should allow of administration.direci 

to the young {lerson from whom information was desired without 

any need for an interviewer to sit down with him and su{>ervisc 

his res{K>nses. For assistance in making modifications in keeping ^ 

with these demands and experiences, the Office of Education 
<* 
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invited a group of advisers to come in and make suggestions foi 
revision of the schedule. These advisers were: 

m ^ 

VVii.LiAM J. Carr, National Education Association. 

w. W..CHAMBERS, American Youth Commission of the American Couiin 
on Education. 

Richard FuNKHoustR, Central Statistical Board, 

O. E. Harvey, National \ ouih Administration. 

Jf)HN Lang, CCC Camp Education. 

Blai RICE McConnell, Children's Bureau of (he Dcparimcni f>l Lahoi . 
Brcce Melvin, Agricultural Adjustment Administration of the Depan* 
meat of Agriculture. 

V 

In selecting the personnel of this group it was natural that 
the representation should be dr^wn from the staffs of variou.s 
agencies interested in the problems of youth. The agencies in 
which these persons are employed were most helpful in allowing 
. members of their staffs to give time and attention to the problem 
of revision, but these agencies are, of course, pot officially respon- 
sible for the schedule which resulted. It is reproduced as 
Appendix B. 

Following is the Youth Census Schedule used in the 13 com- 
munities reported on in part II of this publication: 

coMMirrcc on youth eHooLcmc 

YOUTH CENSUS SCHEDULE ' 

Directions to Interviewers 

April 1935. 

.MI survey ipformation is being secured on the basis of family 
groups by means of personal interview's. Every young person 
in the family or living with the family who has passed his six- 
lecnth birthday but has not reached his twenty-fifth birthday 
should be interviewed. A separate schedule should be used for 
each individual. Questions should be read by the 'interviewer 
and reaictiop answers secured, the interviewer circling the proper 
code number on the schedule. The schedule is not to be handed 
over and filled out by person being interviewed^ All informa- 
tion is confidential and each individual should -be so informed. 

When interviewing an individual all codes in the schedule arc 
to be filled out. The information is of no value unless this rule 
Js carefully observed and the responsibility rests on the^’inter- 
viewer. An item is provided in each code for use when informa- 
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lion is not obtainable or the question does not apply. In no 

case should more than one item be checked in anv code. 

« * 

On the following pages two types of questions are found. 
One type is answered by inserting the information requested in 
the space provided. The other type is an.swered by encircling 
rhe ONE code Tiumber to the left of tfie item which best repre- 
sents the individual's response to a question asked, e. g. in Code 
No. 12, © Male. 

Use preferably a red or soft pencil. Draw the circle neatly 
around the ONE code number representing the correct response. 

Your cooperation in securing accurate information will be 
greatly appreciated. 


The infomatinn in 

this schedule concerns: 

Name 


Street and number 


Community 


State 


Interviewer 



1(V11 AGE AT LAST 
BIRTHDAY 

12 SEX. 

1 Male. 

2 Female. 

33 COLOR OR RACE. 

1 While. 

2 Negro. 

3 Other (specify) 

4 Not ascertainable. 

14 MARITAL STATUS. 

1 Married. 

2 Single. 

3 Widowed. 

4 Divorced. 

5 Separated. 

6 Not ascertainable. 

15 PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
(COMl^NITY). 

1 Of>en country farm (3 acres 
or more). 

2 Open country nonfarm (less 
than 3 acres). 


3 U nder 2,500 |x>pulation. 

4 2,500 to 4,999. 

5 5,000 to 24,999. 

6 25,000 to 99,999. 

7 100,000 to 249,999. 

8 250,000 to 999,999. 

9 1 .000,000 and over. 

X Not ascertainable. . 

16 WHAT TYPE OF DWEL- 
LING PLACE DO YOU 
LIVE IN? 

1 Own home (with wife or hus- 
band). 

2 Home of parents. 

3 Home of relatives (N. O. 
S.).* 

4 Bachelor apartment. 

5 Hotel, club, Y. M. C. A., 
etc. 

6 Rooming house (N. O. S.).^ 

7 Other (specify) ...... 


8 Not ascertainable. 

*N. O. S. indicates Not Other 
w’ise Specified. 


17-18 ARE THERE ANY 
PERSONS FULLY OR 
PARTIALLY DEPEND- 
ENT ON YOU FOR FI- 
. NANCIAL SUPPORT? 
Circle one number under 
a), b) or c). 

a) Full (Bnancial) dependents. 

01 Wife or husband. 

02 One child. 

03 Two or more children. 

04 Or\c* parent. 

05 Two parents. 

06 iPne person other iHan child 
or parent. 

07 Two or more persons other 
^ than child or parent. 

h) Partial (financial) dependents. 

08 One p>erson. 

09 Two or more persons, 
c) Ck)mbinations. 

10 One child and other full de- 
pendents. 

1 1 Two children and other full 
dependents. 

12 One child and other partial 
dependents. 

1 3 Two children and other par- 
tial dependents. 

14 No dependents. 

15 Not ascertainable. 

EDUCATION 

19 • WHAT IS THE HIGHEST 

GRADE OF ELEMENTA-^ 
RY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
(or academy) WHICI^YOU 
HAVE COMPLETED? 

1 One, two or three. 

2 Four or five. 

3 Six. 

4 Seven. 

5 Eight. 

6 Nine. 

7 Ten. 

8 Eleven. 

9" Twelve. 

X None. 

Y Not ascertainable. 

20 HOW MANY YEARS OF 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 
TRAINING HAVE YOU 
HAD OTHER THAN 
THAT JUST INDICAT- 
ED? 

1 One. 

2 Two. 

3 Three. 


4 Four (nongraduate). 

5 Four (college graduate). 

6 Five. 

7 Six. 

8 Seven or more. 

9 None. 

X Not -ascertainable. 


21-22 ARfe YOU NOW AT 
TENDING SCHOOL 
(check best description) i 
Full time only. • 

Full time with part time emJ 
ployment. j 

Full time with full time emJ 
ployment. ^ | 

Full time with part home rc-i 
sponsibility (less than 4 
hours). I 

Full time with full home re^ 
sponsibility (more than ^ 
hours). 


01 

02 

03 

04 


05 


06 Part time only.' 

07 Part time with part time em- 
ployment. 

08 Part time with full time em- 


ployment. 

09 Part time with part home re- 
sponsibility (less than 4 
hours). 

10 Part time with full home re- 
sponsibility (more than* 4 
hours). 

11 Not at all. 

12 Not ascertainable. • 


23-24 WHAT TYPE OF 
SCHCX)L ARE YOU AT- 
TENDING NOW? 

01 None. . 

02 Day school (grades 1 thru 8). 

03 Day school(gradfc8 9 thru 12). 

04 Normal scIkx) 1 'or junior col- 
lege. 

05 College or university (in- 
cludes teachers college). 

06 Trade school (vocational), 

07 Special school (music, etc.). 

08 Business school or business 
college. 

09 Evening school (night 
school). 

10 (^rrcspondencc or exten- 
sion courses. 

11 Other (specify) 


1 2 Not ascertainable. 
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25-28 WHAT WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO STUDY IF YOU 
HAD THE OPPORTUN- 
ITY? 

Sp>ccify in order of preference. 


No choice (underline). 

EMPLOYMENT 

29 IS YOUR EMPLOYMENT 
PRIMARILY. 

1 At home with pay. 

2 At home without pay 
(N. O. S.). 

3 Household duties without 
pay. 

4 Away from home with pa> . 

5 Away from home without 
pay. 

6 Other (specify) 


7 Not employed. 

8 Not ascertainahle. 

30 ARE YOU EMPLOYED 
FOR PAY. 

1 Full time. 

2 Part time. 

3 Occasionally. 

4 Not at all. 

5 Not ascertainable. 

31 WHO IS THE CHIEF 
BREADWINNER (wage- 
earner) OF YOUR IMME- 
DIATE FAMILY? 

1 Father. 

2 Mother 

3 Husband or wife. 

4*Sclf. 

5 Sister or brother. . 

6 Other relative. 

7 Other (specify) 


8 Not ascertainable. 

32-33 WHAT IS THE PRES-^ 
ENT OCCUPATION OF 
YOUR FATHER OR THE 
CHIEF BREADWINNER 
OF YOUR IMMEDIATE 
• FAMILY? 


REFER TO MANUAL IN USING 
tHIS CODE 
'Group A 

1 1 I^rgc owner or propriclur 
(more than 50 workers). 

1 2 The professions. 

13 Executive (more than KM) 
workers). 

14 I^rgc farm owner or man- 
ager (more than 1 0 workers). 

Group B 

21 Aliclclle owner or prgprietor 
(6 to 50 workers). 

22 Nemiprofessional worker. 

23 .Managerial worker (11 u> 

^ ' 100 workers). 

Group C 

31 Skilled small owner (0 to 5 
workers). 

32 Supervisory worker (1 to 10 
workers). 

33 Cxjmmercial workei . 

34 Clerical worker. 

' 35 Building trades. 

.36 Machine or related trades. 

37 Printing trades. 

38 Transportation or communi- 
cation worker (skilled). 

39 Small farm owner or renter 
(0 to 10 workers). 

Group D 

41 Manufacturing, mechanical, 
or production worker. 

42 Transportation or communi- 
cation worker (semiskilled). 

43 Semiskilled owner or pro- 

S r (0 to 5 w6rkers). 

agent or manager (1 
to 10 workers). 

45 Public Service (N. O. S.). 

46 Personal Service. 

47 Farm share-cropper 

Group E 

51 Manual laborer (nonfarm) 
52 Farm laborer. 

Miacellane6ua 

61 Not employed. 

62 House w^e. 

63 Employed at work-relief. 

64 Student. 

65 Occupation unknown or un« 
classified. 

Specify father's present occupation: 



34^35 WHAT IS YOUR 
PRESENT OCCUPA- 
TION? 


REFER TO MANUAL IN USING 
THIS CODE 


Group A 

1 1 Large owner or proprietor 
(more than 50 workers). 

12 The professions. 

13 Executive (more than 100 
workers)<^ 

14 Large farm owner or man- 
ager (more than 10 workers). 

Group B 

21 MidoUc owner or proprietor 
(6 to 50 workers). 

22 Semiprofessional worker. 

23 Managerial worker (11 to 
100 workers). 

Group C 

31 Skilled small owner (0 ta 5 
workers). 

W2 Supervisory worker (1 to 10 
workers). 

33 Commercial worker. 

34 Clerical worker. 

35 Building trades. 

36 Machine or related trades. 

37 Printing trades. 

38 Transportation or Commun- 
ication worker (skilled), 

39 Small farm owner or renter 
(0 to 10 workers). 


Group D 

41 Mfg., mechanical or pro- 
duction worker. # 

42 Transportation or commun* 
ication worker (semiskilled). 

43 Semiskilled owner or pro- 
prietor (0 to 5 workers). 

44 Small agent or manager (1 
to 10 workers). 

45 Public Service (N. O. S.)* 

46 Personal Service. 

47 Farm share-cropper. 


Gjroxxp E 


51 Manual laborer (nonfarm). 

52 Farm laborer. 



1 - 


Miscellaneous 

61 Not employed.^ 

62 Housewife. 

63 Employed at work-relief 

64 Student. 

65 Occupation unknown or un- 
classined. 

Specify your own occupation: 


riJK WMAT OCCUPA- 
TION HAVE YOU SPE- 
CIFICALLY PREPARED 
BY VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING? 


I.cngth of preparation^. . .months. 

38-39 FOR WHAT OCCUPA- 
TION HAVE YOU SPE- 
CIFICALLY PREPARED 
BY .EXPERIENCE? 


Length of experience. . .months. 

<KM1 WHAT OCCUPATION 
WOULD YOU LIKE 
MOST TO FOLLOW? 

Give your first choice only. 


No choice (underline). 


42 HOW MUCH PAY DO 
YOU RECEIVE PER 
WEEK? Include dollar 
equivalent of other re- 
muneration such as room 
and board except in case of 
housewives. 

1 No pay. 

2 0 to S4. 

3 $5 to $9. 

4 SlOtoSH. 

5 S15toS19. 

6 $20 to $24. 

7 125 to 134. 

8 $35 to $44. 

9 $45 to $54, 

X $55 and noM^. 

Y Not ascerttuinble. 


% 
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43 


ARE YOU AS AN 
VIDUAL UNEMPLOYED 
AND PRIMARILV^ DE- 
PENDENT ON 

1 Family (parents, brothers, 

. etc.). 

2 Husband or wife, j 

3 Your friends. ' 

4 Personal, resources (savings, 
etc.), 

5^ Work for room and board. 

6 Work relief. 

7 Direct relief. 

8 Other (specify) 


9 Not unemployed, 

X Not ascertainable. 

44-45 HOW MANY MONTHS 
HAVE YOU BEEN UN^ 
EMPLOYED? 

Answer cither a) or b) 

a) Since last regular job one 

month or more durati€nr 

01 Less than 5 months. 

02 5 to 8 months. 

03 9 to 12 months. 

04 One to two years. 

05 More than two years. 

b) Since leaving school or college 
(if you have never been regu- 
larly employed). 

06 Less than 5 mpnths. 

07 5 to 8 months. 

*^ 08 9 to 12 months. 

09 One to two years. 

10 More than two years. 

1 1 Question docs not apply. 

12 Not ascertainable. 

46 ARE YOU REGISTERED 
IN YOUR LOCAL FED^ 
ERAL OR STATE EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE? 

1 Yes. 

2 No. 

3 Not ascertainable. 


47 DO YOU DESIRE EM- 
PLOYMENT? 

1 Full time 

2 Part time* 

3 Not at alf (though able to 
work). 

4 Totally disabled. 

5 Not ascertainable. 


7 


48 STATUS SUMMARY 
Check the item which best 
describes the person’s sit- 
uation. 

f 

1 In school full^mc (only). 

2 In school part time (only). 

3 Gainfully employed full 

time. 

4 Gainfully emplovcd pari 

lirrf^' 

5 Full time school — part time 

employment. 

6 Part time school — part time 

employment. 

7 Full time employment — 

part time school. 

8 Housewife or occupied at 
* home. 

9 Unemployed and out of 

school. 

X Totally unable to work. 

Not ascertainable. 

RECREATION 

49 HOW MUCH TIME DO 
YOU HAVE FREE FOR 
DOING JUST WHAT 
YOU Want to do? 

1 .About 1 hour a day (1-6 

hrs. a week). 

2 About 2 hours a day (^ 12 

hrs. a week). 

3 About 6 hours a day (1 .3 IH 

hrs. a week). 

4 4 to 6 hours a day (19 36 

hrs. a week). 

5 6 to 8 hrs. a day (37-48 hrs. 

a week). 

?i All the time. 

7 None. 

8 Not ascertainable. • 

50-55 WHAT LEISURE TIME 
ACTIVITIES DID YOU 
ENGAGE IN MOST FRE- 
QUENTLY mJRlNG 
THfe PAST WEEK? List 
activities (played baseball, 
etc.) in order of importance, 
then check the appropriate 
code items, placing beside 
* each check the number 
indicating rank 1, 2, or 3. 

Specify: 1 * , 

2 

3 


80596 * 
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01 f ^ Indoor games — sports. 

02 ( ) Indoor passive activi- 

ties (N. O. S.). 

03 ( ) Educationsd, cultural 

activities. 

04 f ^ Parties, socials. 

05 ( ) Hobbies (not other- 

wise specified). 

06 f ) Arts and Crafts. 

07 ( ) Mechanical, construc- 

tion activities. 

08 f ) Household activities. 

09' ( / Out-door games — 

sports. 

10 ( 5 Outing activities. 

11 ( ) Dramatics. 

12 I j Music. 

13 ( ) Commercial amuse- 

ments. 

14 ( ) JVonc. 

15 ( ) Not ascertainable. 

WHERE WERE YOUR 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVI- 
TIES CENTERED DUR- 
ING THE PAST WEEK? 
List places (Y. M. C. A., 
Gtanse Hall, etc.) in order 
of importance, then check 
appropriate code items, 
placing beside each check 
^ the number indicating rank 
1, 2, or 3. 

Specify: 1 

2 

3 

01 ( ) Home. 

* 02 ( -^) Church. 

03 ( ) School. 

04 { ) Community centers, 

parks, playgrounds. 

05 ( ) Organization cl,ub- 

house. 

06 ( ) Vacant lots. 

07 ( ) Streets. 

08 ( ) Woods and fields. 

09 ( ) Lakes, strea ms, 

beaches. ^ 

10 ( ) Commef(ual amuse- 

ment places. 

11 ( ) Question does not 

apply. 

12 ( ) Not ascertainable. 


62-65 WHAT LEISURE TIME 
ACTIVITIES WOULH 
YOU MOST LIKE TO 
TAKE PART IN? Spe- 
cify in order of preference. 


No choice (underline). 

66 WHAT IS THE BEST 
TIME FOR YOU TO 
TAKE PART IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND LEISURE 
TIME ACTIVITIES ON 
WEEKDAYS? 

1 Morning, 

2 Early aUemoon. 

3 Late afternoon. 

4 Early evening. 

5 Late evening. 

6 All afternoon. • 

7 All evening* 

8 Late afternoon and cai l\ 

evening. 

9 No choice. « 

X Not ascertainable. 


67 WHAT IS THE BEST 
TIME FOR YOU 
TO TAKE PART IN 
EDUCATIONAL AN D 
LEISURE TIME ACTIVI- 
TIES ON SATURDAYS? 

1 Morning. 

2 Early aUemoon, 

3 Late afternoon. 

4 Early evening. 

5 Late evening. 

6 All afternoon. 

7 All evening- 

8 ‘ Late afternoon and early 

evening. 

, 9 No choice. 

X Not ascertainable. 

68-69 WHAT ARE THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
THINGS YOU FEEL 
YOUR CX)MMUNITY 
CAN DO TO HELP ITS 
YOUNG PEOPLE? 


No choice (underline). 
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Interviewer: Kindly (‘haractcrize briefly person's aUiliide imvard his 
‘present situation. / 





¥ 


Please add here any notes which will aid in the interpretation of particular items 
/Refer to items by number. 
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APPENDIX B 


F«fm SF4 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION v » 

WASHINGTON 


YOUTH SURVEY SCHEDULE 

Dah 

Namk 

(Last name) (Kirst name) (Middle name) 

Addrkss V . . ‘v. . . . 

^ ‘ (Number and street) 

^ 

(City, town or villaRe) (State) 



(County) 

DIRECTIONS— CIRCLE THE NUMBER OPPOSITE THE 
APPROPRIATE RESPONSE IN y^TSWER TO EACH CODED 
QUESTION ' ^ 


All information noted on the schedule will be treated as confidential and 
used for statistical purposes only. Every question should be answered 
either by circling a code number or by writing the answer in the proper 
space. Only one code number should he circled in answer in any coded question. 

An item is included in every coded question for use when information is 
not obtainable or the question does not apply. In uncoded questions (for 
example, Question 14) the person should record a dash ( — ) if the question 
does not apply, or note “NA"'’ (which means Not Ascertainable) in the 
proper space* if the information is not known. 


10. AGE AT LAST BIRTH^ 
DAY....... 

11. ARE YOU— 

1 Male. . - 

2 Female. 

AM YOU- .• - 

1 \Wtc. ’ : 

.f; 2 Negro* 

, 3 Other: (specify. .... , 

, ‘ X NA (NA means Not Asebr- 



13 . ARE YOU— 

1 Single. 

2 Divorced. 

3 Separatcjd. ^ ~ 

4 Widowed. 

5 Married. ** 

X na. 


14. IF MAjptlED, NUMBER 
OF ‘ YEARS "MARRIED 



15. NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

16. WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

1 City (over 10,000 pop.). 

2 City (2,500 to 10,000 pop.). 

3 Village (50 to 2,500 pop.). 

4 Open country farm territory. 

5 Open country, neither village 

nor farm territojy. 

X NA. . ' 

17. IN WHICH OF THEl^OL- 

LOWING TYPES OF 
COMMUNITY HAVE 
YOU LIVED THE 
GREATEST >fUMBER 
OP YEARS SINCE YOU 
WERE 10 YEARS OLD? 
City (over 10,000 pop.). 

City (2,500 to 10,000 pop.). 
Village (50 to 2,500 pop.). 
Open country farm territory. 
Open country, neither village 
nor farm territory. 

18. DO YOU LIVE WITH 
, YOUR OWN PAR- 

ENT(S) OR GUARDIAN 
OR WITH THE PAR- 
ENT(S) OF YOUR WIFE 
(HUSBAND)? 

1 Yes. 

-2 No. 

19. ARE YOU THE CHIEF 

EARNER FOR YOUR 
FAMILY? 

1 Yes. 

2 No. 

X NA. 

NOTE: Questiona 20 through 
26 need not he an- 
swered if the answer 
to question 19 is “Yes.” 

20. IF NOT, WHAT RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO YOU IS 
THE PERSON YOU 
USUALLY LOOK 
UPON AS CHIEF 
EARNER FOR THE 
FAMILY? * 

1 No relation. 

2 Father. 

3 Mother. 

4 Husband; - ‘ • 

5 .Wife.' 

6 Other (specify ) 

XNA, 


21-24. WHAT IS THIS PER- 
SON’S USUAL OC- 
CUPATION? 

■ IN WHAT industry 
OR BUSINESS IS THIS 
OCCUPATION? 

25. WAS rTmS PERSON 

gainfully OCCU- 
PIED LAST CALENDAR 
WEEK? 

1 Yes. 

2 No. 

26. WAS THIS PERSON S 

WORK LAST CALEN- 
DAR WEEK WITH 
WA, NYA, OR CCe? 

1 Yes. 

’ 2 No. 

X NA. 

27. WERE YOU EVER EN- 

ROLLED nsT THE CCC? 

1 Yes. 

2 No. 

CAMP ADDRESS: 

number 

28. FOR HOW MANY 

MONTHS WERE YOU 
ENROLLED IN THE 
CCC7 
-1 None. 

2 1-6 months. 

3 7-12 months. 

4 13-18 months. 

5 19-24 months. 

* 6 More than 2 years. 

X NA. 

2S>-^. WHAT IS THE HIGH- 

E S T S,C H O O L 
GRADE OR COL- 
LEGE YEAR YOU 
HAVE COMPLETED? 
School grades 1 2 Twelve. 

?1 2"®' Postgraduate', 

ft? College years. 

03 Three. 14 First year. 

04 Four. 15 Second year. 

F|vc. 16 Third year. 

9^ Fourth year. 

07 Seven. 18 Fifth year. 

ft5 ?,?’***' tnore. 

09 Nine. 20 No schooUnff. 

10 Ten. XNA. 

11 Eleven. 







7 Correspondence or extension 
courses. 

8 Adult classes under WPA. 

9 Part-time classes with ap- 

prenticeship. » 

XNA. 

Y Specialized schools other than 
the above (specify kind of 
specialized school, such as 
trade, art, business, agri- 
culture, music, etc 


IF YOU WERE WORKING DURING LAST CALENDAR 
WEEK, ANSWER QUESTIONS 82-35 THROUGH 41 
ABOUT (A) YOUR CHIEF WORK AND (B) ANY OTHER 
WORK THAT YOU WERE ENGAGED IN; * 


32-35. IN WHAT OCCUPA- 
TION WERE YOU 
ENGAGED? 

IN WHAT INDUS- 
~ TRY OR BUSI- 
NESS WAS THIS? 

36-37. HOW MANY HOURS 
WERE YOU EN- 
GAGED IN THIS 
WORK LAST CAL- 
ENDAR WEEK? 

3S-39. HOW MUCH DID 
YOU RECEIVE 
. FOR THIS WORK 
LAST CALENDAR 
WEEK? 

(Include wages and S f 

tips.) . 


'40. WAS THIS WORK AT 1 Yes. 1 Yes. 

HOME OR ON HOME 2 No. 2 No. 

FARM OR IN FAM- X NA. X NA. 

ILY BUSINESS? 

.41. WAS THIS WORK ON 1 Yes. t Yes. 

A WPA, NY A, OR 2 No. 2 No. 

CCC PROJECT? XNA. ;^C_NA. . 


A. ChieJ work B, Any othrr work 



/f. 


31. DURING THE 'PAST 
MONTH, IN WHAT 
KIND OF SCHOOL 
WERE YOU EN- 
ROLLED? « 

1 Not attending school. 

2 Elementary. 

3 High school. 

4 Postgraduate high. 

5 Nprmal schqol or Junior col- 
lege. 

6 College, teacher’s college or, 

university. 

















43-45. FOR WHAT OCCUPA- 
TION, IF ANY, ARE 
YOU BEST pre- 
pared BY WORK- 
ING EXPERIENCE?. . 


No. months of such cxpcriencr 


46-48. FOR WHAT OCCU- 
PATION, IF ANY, 
ARE YOU BEST 
PREPARED BY VO- 
CATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING OTHER THAj\ 
WORKING EXPERI- 
ENCE? 

No. months of sik h trainint; . 


49. IF NOT GAINFULLY OC- 

CUPIED LAST CALEN- 
DAR WEEK, WERE 
YOU SEEKING WORK’ 

1 ^'fs. ^ 

2 No. 

50. IF NOT, GAINFULLY OC- 

CUPIED LAST CALEN^ 
DAR WEEK, 

MANY MONTHS HAVE 
YOU BEEN SEEKING 
FULL-TIME EMPLOY- 
l^NT? 

1 .None. 

2 J-6 months. 

?> ~ 12 months. 

4 13-18 nionth.s. 

5 19-24 months. 

6 Morr than 2 vears. 

X NA. 


51-52. IF NOT ATTENDING 
FULL - TIME DAY 
SCHOOL OR COL- 
LEGE, HOW OLD 
WERE YOU WHEN 
YOU LEFT FULL#" 
TIME DAY SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE? 


53. WHAT WAS YOUR 
TOTAL CASH INCOME 
FROM ALL SOURCES 
FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1935? S 


54 FROM YOUR TOTAi 
CASH INCOME IN igt-' 
HOW MUCH DID YOl 
SPEND FOR FOOD 

AND SHELTER? . 

.55 HAVE YOU EVER HAD 
YOUR EYES EXAM- 
INED TO SE 1 

WHETHER YOU NEFD 
GLASSES? 

1 3’es. 

2 .No. 

56. ARE CONDITIONS SUCH 

THAT YOU GENERAL- 
LY HAVE the SER\ - 
ICES, WHEN NEEDED 
OF A PHYSICIAN OK 
SURGEON? 

1 3cs. 

2 No. 

57. ARE CONDITIONS SUCH 

THAT YOU general- 
ly HAVE THE SERV- 
ICES, WHEN NEEDED 
OF A DENTIST? 

1 Yes. 

2 No. 


58. DURING THE LAST 12 

months to date 

HAVE YOU HAD THE 
SERVICES OF A PHYSI- 
CIAN OR SURGEON? 

1 Yes. 

2 .No. 

59. DURING THE LAST 12 

MONTHS TO DATE 
HAVE YOU HAD THE 
SERVICES OF A DEN- 
TIST? 

1 Yes. 

2 .No. 


60. HAVE YOU EVER HAD 
ADVICE REGARDING 
YOUR VOCATION 
FROM AN ADVISER 
IN SCHOOL OR ANY 
OTHER ORGANIZED 
AGENCY OUTSIDE 
THE HOME? 


1 ^es. 

2 No. 
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61-62. WHAT THREE FORMS 
OF RECREATION 
DID YOU SPEND 
THE MOST TIME 
ON DURING THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 
1935 EITHER AS OB- 
SERVER OR. PAR- 
TICIPANT? (Be sure 
to rcp>ort three forms o*’ 
recreation if you engaeed 
in that many.) / 


63-64. REGARDLESS OF A- 
VAILABLE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, WHAT 
ONE RECREATION- * 
^ AL ACTIVITY 
WOULD YOU MOST 
LIKE TO ENGAGE 
IN? (Include, if you 
• like, an acti\"ity in which 

• you now engage.) ..... 


65-67. REGARDLESS OF A- 
VAILABLE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. WHAT 
ONE OCCUPATION 
WOULD YOU MOST 
LIKE? (Include, if you 
wish, your present work ) 


68-69. REGARDLESS OF A- 
VAILABLE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. WHAT 
ONE THING WOULD 
YOU MOST LIKE TO 
LEARN ABOUT 
THAT IS MOT DI- 
RECTLY related 
TO THE W®RK 
YOU WOULD /LIKE 
TO DO? J 


INSTRUCTIONS FOlf FILLING OLIT YOUTH SURVEY 

. SCHEDULE 


10. If texiay is birthday /record aijr 
today. 

12. If not vThite nor Negro, circle 

figure 3 and write in the 
parentheses the actual race, 
such as: Mexican, etc. 

13. “Separated'* includes both legal 

icparation (not divorce) and 
separation by agreement. 
“Single" means “never mar- 
ried.'' “Married" means 
“married and living with 
husband or wife.'’ 

14. If married more than once. 

indicate number of years 
married during last marriage. 

15. Include children by all mar- 

rii^es; foster children; adopted 
children; illegitimate children: 
and children who, though not 
legally adopted, are neverthe- 
less looked upon as members 
of the family. Do not include 
children who are living with 
and economically dependent 
on some other family, person, 
or organiaation. 


16. If you do not know the popula- 
tion of your community, ask 
^ the person in charge. “\'il- 
lagc" includes unincorporated 
as well as incorporated vil- 
lages. “Farm" is defined as 
(a) an area of 3 acres or more 
in size or (/•) if smaller than 
3 acres, producing farm prod- 
ucts of more than S250 during 
the past year. 

P. If you arc not sure of the popula- 
tion size of any-^ community 
in which you have lived, 
record in the margin the State 
and the citv*. town, or village 
in which you lived. Note 
that places of 2,500 or more 
ha^'c reference to the smallest 
civil unit involved: For ex- 
I ample, the tow'n of Roxbury*. 
which is a part of metrop>olitan 
Boston, should be considered 
as a town in itself, and not 
as a part of the city of Boston. 

18. “Parents" may include foster 
parents. * 
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19. “Chief earner” is that person 
looked upon by other menn ben 
of the family as the principal 
person on whom the family is 
dependent for income. “ F am- 
ily” may mean cither a 
person's own wife (husband) 
and children, or his parents. 

21-24. “Usual occupation*' is that 
which the chief c«rncr con- 
siders hif principal occupation 
over a long period of time. 
If you have any doubt con- 
cerning the exact nature of 
the occupation and industry, 
record in the margin a de- 
tailed description of the duties 
performed. 

25. By “gainfully occupied" is 

meant in receipt of cash 

^ wages or business income of 

^ any amount for work done 
or services rendered. “Cal- 
endar week” refers to the 
period from Sunday morning 
to Saturday night. 

26. WPA, NYA, and CCC mean, 

respectively, Works Progress 
Administration, National 
Youth Administration, and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

29-30. This includes both full-time 
and part-time school. Note 
that elementary and high- 
school data are reported as 
/‘grades completed”; and col- 
lege and university data are 
reported as ‘‘years of study. ‘‘ 
“Postgraduate” refers to p>ost- 
graduate high-school years# 
“High school” means both 
pubne and firivate secondary 
schools. 

31. This (question refers eithc^ to 
'full-umc or part-time school- 
ing. 

32-35 through 41. In introductory 
•tatement preceding these 

3 uestions, “work” is to be 
efined as any type employ- 
’ ment even ir not for cash 
waffcs or business income. 
“Chief work” is to be dis- 
tinguished from “other work” 
by the faexthat you look upon • 
it assuch.^It is not necessarily 
the work for which you receive 
the most pay or at which you 
work the longest penod of 


time. If you cannot ideniit 
your “chief work", recon 
as “chief work'* that at whid 
you spend the most time fo, 
p^y. If engaged in mor» 
than one kind of other work 
record only that which yo- 
consider the most imp>ortan: 
“other work.” 

32 -.VS. If you have any doubt con- 
cerning the exact name o! 
the occupation and indu.strv 
record in* the margin a de- 
tailed description of the duties 
p>erformed. 

38-30. In the case of agricultural 
workers or persons paid only 
seasonally or over long periods 
of time, divide the amount 
received for the total period of 
time by the number of weeks 
in that period of time. 

40. If work was fithrr “at home”, 

“on home farm”, or “in 
family business”, the answer 
is “Yes.” 

4 1 . Same instructions as number 26. 

43-45. Apprenticeships under writ- 
ten contract should be in- 
cluded here as actual working 
exfjericncc. 

49, For definition of “gainfully 

occupied” sec instructions to 
question 25. 

50. Months of seeking work includes 

only that period of time 
since* you left full-time day 
school or college or since 
your last regular employment 
of 1 month or more duration. 

53. Give the most accurate estimate 

possible based on weekly or 
monthly unit estimates. Thi« 
question refers only to cash 
income of the individual filling 
out the schedule. 

54. In cases where your wife (or 

husband) -also earned a part 
of the family income, only a 
proportionate share of the 
family*! yearly expenditures 
for food and shelter should 
be ci^itcd to you, and the 
remainder to the other earner. 

55. Answer “Yes** for any regular 

examinations given by phy- 
sician, oculist, optometrist, 
nurse, or teacher of health or 
physical education. 


56. ‘‘Conditions” refers to financial 

reasons for distance and diffi- 
j culty of travel which might 
make such services not avail- 
able. 

57. Same instructions as number 56. 

58. Include here visits for examina- 

tion as well as for diagnosis 
or treatment. 

59. Same instructions as number 58. 


60. “Other organized agency" 
mfghl include a public em- 
ployment office, boys’ club, 
Y. \V. C. A., etc., and private 
institutions or practicing psy- 
chologists. 

61-62. The term “forms of recrea- 
tion” includes all free-time 
or leisure-time activities, both 
active and passive. 


o 
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